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The Home as 


HE subject assigned to me is much 

too broad for a comprehensive dis- 

cussion within the time limits at 
my disposal. It shall be my purpose solely 
to present some practical suggestions on 
what consumers can do to help them- 
selves under present conditions. We are 
all familiar with the general facts of 
these conditions. 

We all know that the family is the 
normal purchasing unit for most consum- 
ers’ goods. We have heard it stated fre- 
quently that 85% or more of all consumer 
purchases are made by housewives, and 
that women are the purchasing agents for 
their respective households. However 
this may be, and whether women are 
largely the chief buyers of consumer 
goods or not, I am sure we can all agree 
that the problems of consumption during 
recent years have become very intricate 
and, particularly since 1929, very difficult. 
Our subject is a timely one. 

Over a long period of years, culminat- 
ing in the 1920’s, a large proportion of 
American families had enjoyed gradual 
increases in incomes and in prosperity. 
Standards of living were raised. A new 
era of plenty seemed to have dawned. 
Everybody knows what has happened 
since 1929. Earnings and_ purchasing 
power have declined sharply and, while 
prices have also declined, consumers’ pur- 
chases have also fallen fearfully in most 
commodities. 

Purchasing power has declined, but it 
seems altogether likely that actual pur- 
chasing has declined even more sharply 
than purchasing power. Consumers are 
afraid to buy, they are uncertain as to 
the outlook. They do not know whether 
their incomes in wages and salaries will 
continue. They are not sure that prices 
will not be still lower. There is a lack 
of desire to purchase and to consume 
other than absolute necessities. There 
would be billions of purchasing power 
available on almost a moment’s notice for 


“An address before the Home Service Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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If home economics is prepared to 
serve its present need as fully as it 
should be, it is the most necessary 
course in our school system. Instead 
of cutting it down, it should be ex- 
panded, not only to require all 
youths to pursue courses in this 
subject, but also to permit people 
who have already grown up and who 
are beyond the school ages to share 
in its practical values. 











wide use were it not for this widespread 

fear. There is need for a new public 
psychology as well as a reorganization 
of our money and credit system. Our 

financial system depends upon public con- 
fidence. Public confidence depends upon 
a sound financial system. They are in- 
terdependent. However, public confidence 
is not likely to be renewed until there 
have been some formal efforts at im- 
provement in the money and credit field. 

It is not intended here to urge that the 
entire blame for the present condition 
should be placed upon the bankers who 
operate and are responsible for our finan- 
cial and credit system. Consumers them- 
selves, whether consciously uncon- 
sciously, are also to be blamed. In the 
first place, a wiser consuming public, bet- 
ter trained in looking to honest, sound 
methods of making a living, instead of 
by speculation, would not have been led 
so easily to the excesses of the late 1920’s. 
Teachers of all grades and schools are 
also responsible for permitting this de- 
velopment. We shall need sound educa- 
tion to prevent recurrences. 

There are several things that consumers 
can do to help themselves as well as to 
assist in the improvement of general con- 
ditions. The following suggestions are 
offered, in no sense as a means of helping 


or 


Consumer 


out business, such as the silly “Buy now 
campaigns,” but purely on the basis of 
consumer self-interest. 

In a social and economic system such 
as the one in which we live, in which 
workers all depend upon one another, any 
widespread tendency to cut down con- 
sumption from usual standards and to do 
without, as now prevails, must bring trag- 
edy to millions of people. We don't 
need high-power salesmanship, “Buy now 
campaigns,” or other artificial devices to 
pull us out of this slump of consumption. 
These tricks have been tried and have 
all proved to be dismal failures. What 
we need most of all is sanity and com- 
mon sense as consumers. Just because 
conditions are bad is no reason why we 
should cease to carry on our usual con- 
sumer activities. Indeed, this is the time 
when the effort should be made to nor- 
malize our consumption. 

The necessary steps in a rational con- 
sumers’ program are neither radical nor 
new. They are simply the things that 
sensible people do all of the time. 

1. Determine, not necessarily once and 
for all, but as frequently as necessary, 
what means are available for consump- 
tion and live fearlessly and as fully as 
possible within those means. 

2. Budget and plan carefully. Here is 
where intelligence and abtlity as well as 
training for consumption count. I have 
frequently heard competent, expert house- 
wives say that people with the same in- 
comes may attain very important differ- 
ences in standards of living. Whatever 
that income may be, whether 
small, the most skilled manager achieves 


large or 


a much better result than the average, 
not to mention the poorest. 
3. Shop diligently and wisely. It is 


certain that some of the most marked sav- 
ings effected by skillful housewives oc- 
cur in shopping and buying, not only in 
foods but certainly also in clothing, home 
furnishings and other goods. Don’t buy 


(Continued on page 216) 
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The Use of Sewing Machine 


Attachments 


HEN thoroughly understood, 

properly adjusted, and intelli- 

gently used, attachments for 
sewing machines are almost uncanny in 
the way they handle textile materials and 
turn out intricate work. But in the hands 
of a careless or impatient person these 
selfsame gadgets are sometimes contrari- 
ness itself. 

It has been noted that a comparatively 
small number of the students who are 
enrolled in sewing and clothing classes 
become familiar enough with machine at- 
tachments during their school instruction 
to feel free in their use, yet skill in work- 
ing these devices saves time, adds much 
interest to the clothing course, and later 
may be of decided vocational value to the 
girl. 

No doubt the shortness of the work 
periods; the number of students in the 
classes; the often inadequate number. of 
machines available; and pressure on the 
part of school authorities for teachers to 
present an imposing exhibit of finished 
work, are contributing reasons for the 
small amount of time given to instruction 
in the use of this type of equipment. 

A considerable number of attachments 
are usually included in the purchase price 
of family sewing machines, but the nar- 
row hemmer, the ruffler, and the tucker 
are the only ones with which the average 
sewing-machine-owner is at all familiar. 
It is true that these three fill a variecy 
of needs, although at present the tucker is 
used less than formerly as the style 
tendency in all clothing is towards sim- 
plicity of construction. These regular at- 
tachments are not usually interchangeable 
with other makes of machines, and some- 
times not with other models of the same 
manufacturer. 

There are available a number of “free 
lance” attachments which may be pur- 
chased separately, and some of which may 
be used on several kinds of machines. 
Other attachments are made in a number 
of styles suited to machines of different 
makes, and if the name and model of the 
machine is specified a suitable attachment 
may be procured for it. Some of these 
free lance attachments have a wide range 
of accomplishments, and when added to 
the group supplied with the machine one 
is equipped for making practically every- 
thing in the way of dressing up one’s 
wardrobe or home. It would appear, 
therefore, that class instruction in this 
phase of sewing would be time well spent. 
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Suggested Material for 
A Unit in Clothing Courses 


improvement has been 
made in recent years in hemming attach- 
ments. Narrow hemmers have always 
been much used, and have given satisfac- 
tion with nearly all machines. Formerly 
separate hemmers were required for each 
different width of hem, but an adjustable 
hemmer which will fold accurately hems 
from one-eighth to one inch in width, and 
stitch close to their folded edges, is now 
available for certain machines, 


Considerable 





a ee 


Courtesy Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


This illustration shows an adjustable 
hemmer. 


In adjusting this hemmer care must be 
taken that the needle goes down directly 
in the center of the needle hole, else the 
stitching will slip off the edge. A scale 
is provided with indicating marks one- 
eighth of an inch apart, and by setting the 
pointer at the proper marking for the 
width of hem desired, the attachment is 
ready for work. When inserting the 
goods, turn over the raw edge for an inch 
or two and feed it into the hemmer care- 
fully so that the hem will be of uniform 
width. This adjustable hemmer is par- 
ticularly good in household sewing for 
hemming dish towels and table cloths. It 
is useful also on clothing, and in fact, 
wherever a straight edge needs to be fin- 
ished with a hem. 

Most people claim to recognize the 
value of the ruffler attachment yet it is 
used far less than it might be in both 
personal and household sewing. Although 
all machines come equipped with rufflers, 
some of them are more satisfactory than 
others. The rufflers which permit accu- 
rate spacing of the fullness and particu- 
larly those which may be adjusted for 


By 
Blanche E. Hyde 


pleating as well as gathering are desir- 
able. 

On the rufflers which provide for pleat- 
ing, adjustments may be made for a pleat 
at every stitch or with several stitches in- 
tervening between the pleats. A _ ruffle 
may be gathered, sewed to position, and 
sometimes have its gathered raw edge 
faced, all at one operation; yet few teach- 
ers take full advantage of this time-saving 
element. In using the ruffler attachment 
it is necessary to watch the needle-clamp 
as the unavoidable vibration is apt to 
loosen the screw. The ruffler attachment 
is especially useful in making curtains, 
bedspreads, dressing table skirts, and 
other articles where thin fabrics are em- 
ployed; in clothing, particularly with 
present styles, the ruffler is valuable in a 
thousand ways. 





Courtesy of the General Electric Co. 


A ruffler at work. 


The shirring foot, a small but im- 
mensely useful attachment, is sold sepa- 
rately. A coarse thread for both upper 
thread and bobbin is necessary for the 
successful use of this attachment. A 
number 40 thread will work well on the 
bobbin, but the upper thread should be 
slightly heavier. One of the tightly 
twisted threads made for decorative 
stitching is satisfactory if a needle of 
suitable size is used with it. 

Unless the design of the goods is such 
that the rows of shirring may be done 
evenly lines for the gathering should be 
indicated by basting or by lightly drawn 
pencil markings. A simple design giving 
the effect of smocking is sometimes car- 
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ried out between the rows of shirring. 
This decoration is usually done in plain 
machine stitching with a heavy thread 
often differing in color from that used 
for the shirring, and should be completed 
before the shirring foot is adjusted. To 
be quite successful, thin materials should 
be used, and the stitching should be done 
always in the same direction in order to 
prevent any appearance of twisting in the 
gathers. A slight indentation at the front 
end of the foot enables one to follow a 
marked line accurately. 

Covered cord used as a seam or edge 
finish is much in vogue at the present 
time, not only on articles of clothing but 
on those used in house furnishing as well. 
Unfortunately the idea prevails that it is 
a difficult matter to stitch close enough to 
a cord to obtain the smooth even finish 
necessary for a tailored appearance, hence 
its use is apt to be avoided in clothing 
classes; or if used, the cord is often 
covered and applied by hand, a tiresome 
process. 

A little practice in the use of a cording 
foot will quickly convince even the most 
hesitating student that cording is an easy 
and rapid method of finishing. The at- 
tachment consists of two parts, a right 
and left foot, so that cording may be ap- 
plied on either side of the line of sewing, 
or may be set into a seam with no outside 
stitching visible. The needle operates in 
a small indentation in the side of the 
foot, the remaining portion of the foot 
hugging the cord closely. 

Necks and sleeves are so very important 





Courtesy of General Electric Co. 


Applying lace with an edge-sticher. 


in these days that the making of attractive 
neck and sleeve treatments to freshen up 
a wardrobe is a desirable accomplishment. 
Lace and insertion are again prominent 
and the attachment known as an edge 
Stitcher is invaluable for joining them or 
for stitching lace close to a folded edge 
of material. In addition this attachment 
makes the most delightful pin tucks, and 
applies pipings in a manner that is truly 
finished. 

When joining lace and insertion it is a 
good plan to practice with small pieces 
first in order to test the attachment for 
correct adjustment. Much of the success 
of its use depends on the way in which 
the lace is fed into the attachment. A 
small slot,in the bed of the edge stitcher 
near its center is planned for pipings made 
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from commercial bias binding. Cut the 
binding down the center; fold in one edge 
of the material which is to be piped and 
insert this folded edge in the opening at 
the left of the stitcher; then thread the 
cut binding through its slot with the dou- 
ble raw edges of the binding under the 
folded edge of the section to be piped. If 
the piping is to be flat between two sec- 
tions of the garment, slide the edge of 
the remaining section into the space at 
the right, or if more leeway in the seam 
is desired, slip the section entirely under 
the bed of the attachment. 





Courtesy of Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


An edge-stitcher in position for joining or 
piping. 


The hemstitcher provides a means of 
joining two pieces of fabric in a deco- 
rative way. It is more than useful when 
children’s clothing needs to be lengthened. 
A point to remember in using this attach- 
ment is that it is not possible to turn 
corners with it, nor to cut through the 
hemstitching expecting a firm  picoted 
edge. When picoting is desired the work 
must be done on a regular hemstitching 
machine. After hemstitching with this at- 
tachment the raw edges of the goods must 
be creased back and held by machine 
stitching. 

The sewing machine gadget which at 
the moment seems to be attracting the 
most attention is a guide which can be 
used under the foot of any machine. This 
simple attachment lends itself to the mak- 
ing of rugs, ruches, tassel and band trim- 
mings, bedspreads in candlewick effects, 
and various other types of decorative 
work and articles of use. These guides 
are put out by several companies and are 
uniformly inexpensive. 

The guide consists of a flexible strip 
of steel about nine inches long, with a slot 
extending almost its entire length, thus 
providing two long prongs of steel, one 
prong slightly wider than the other, with 
a narrow opening between them through 
which the machine needle operates. Cne 
guide comes with extra strips of steel 
which can be fastened on to increase its 
width; another one consists of three 
separate guides of varying width. The 
guide is wound with the medium to be 
used, which may be yarn, thread, string, 
embroidery cotton, narrow strips of new 
or old material, or of silk hose. The ma- 


terial may be cut straight or on the bias, 
and may be from one-quarter to one inch 
in width. 

Place the open end of the guide under 
the needle and wind a few inches at a 
time, as thickly as seems desirable for the 
purpose. The work is much less likely 
to slip if the needle is kept down while 
the medium is being wound on the guide. 
As the stitching progresses the end of the 
guide is gradually pulled towards the 
worker. When the material is to be cut 
to make a fluffy ruching the loops should 
guide. One gvide has a blade attached 
for cutting the loops. If this blade is not 
attached, slip the corner of a razor blade 
under the wound material and run it along 
on the guide. In making fringe the loops 
are cut on one side only. For a hooked 
rug with cut pile the loops are cut on one 
side, each succeeding row covering the 
uncut edges. When silk strips cut on the 
bias are used, and the edges pulled after 
the loops are cut, a particularly soft ruche 
is the result. 

It is considerable of a trick to turn 
round or square corners with this attach- 
ment, but it can be done successfully. 
Wind the material somewhat loosely when 
approaching corners else the slot is likely 
to close, leaving no room for the needle 
Wind only a little at a time, and guide 
the wheel with the hand, taking only a 
few stitches, then draw the guide out 
gradually until the prongs are almost even 
with the needle, swinging the attachment 
and adding a few more stitches until the 
corner is completed. 





Courtesy of Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


One of the new guides. 


Quite different effects may be obtained 
according to whether the line of stitching 
is done close to the right or left edge of 
the slot. A second row of stitching is 
usually added for strength or, in some 
cases, to keep one edge of the trimming 
flat. The upper thread of the machine 
should match that of the winding mate- 
rial, and if the trimming is being stitched 
to a foundation as in a rug the thread on 
the bobbin should match the foundation. 

In making fringes or band trimmings 
to be used on dresses the trimming may 
be made separately and stitched onto 
paper which is later torn away. The 
trimming is then applied to the garment 
by hand or machine. Since the winding 
materials used with the guide are varied, 
its possibilities are almost unlimited. 
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The Monthly 


Home Economics 


Exhibit 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


NE of the best ways for a home 

economics department to get into 

close contact with community life 
is by the monthly exhibition. We start- 
ed with a loan collection of china, ex- 
hibited it one spring Sunday afternoon in 
the town library reading room, and made 
eighteen dollars from a silver offering 
to help toward the purchase of a rug 
or picture for the home economics cottage. 
These were tangible results and besides 
excited an interest in loan exhibits among 
students and townspeople that called for 
more. You may think that we had no 
right to call for a silver offering at so 
small an affair as a loan exhibit of 
china, but we also had a lecture given by 
the manager of a china store in a neigh- 
boring city, who not only brought us an 
avalanche of information about types of 
china, but also himself exhibited about 
forty Lennox plates, told us that Lennox 
plates are valuable acquisitions even in 
ruropean museums, that all Lennox sec- 
onds are destroyed, and in short made 
us love Lennox so much that we imme- 
diately began to plan to buy Lennox china 
for the home economics cottage. He 
also brought some royal Worcester plates 
like those made for the wedding of Prince 
Edward of Wales, and many other rare 
oddments in the china line such as rich 
red Chinese vases which he said were col- 
ored with hog’s blood. 

The best thing about the exhibit, how- 
ever, was the interest the whole town 
took in it, the way they came to look 
on the library as a community center and 
us as a hyphen between them and the ar- 
tistic side of home life. Our state has 
many western pioneers and sons and 
daughters of pioneers, largely from Eng- 
land, and the surprising thing about the 
whole affair was the way in which people 
had clung to their little possessions 
through all the years, the way people said, 
“That was Grandmother’s. She brought 
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it with her from England and I’ve al- 
ways treasured it.” Those who didn’t 
say that said, “Why, if I’d only known 
you wanted old things, I could have lent 
you a lot of china.” And that, too, in 
face of the fact that we had been talking 
about the exhibit in church, clubs, schools 
and the local papers for over three weeks 
and constantly calling for contributions! 

Thus our best table was our English 
table. On it we had Royal Worcester 
plates, Minton, Chelsea and some Wedg- 
wood plates contributed by an engineer 
who had studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and bought some 
of the Wedgwood plates with Technology 
views. One old English lady contributed 
some old Stafford figures and bronze lus- 
tre pitchers. Another, White Castleford, 
Spode, and Coalport, and a descendant of 
one of the founders of the state con- 
tributed a big T. Mayer platter. 


The closest rival to the English table 
in interest was the Dutch which had about 
fifty pieces of Delft china and a few 
pieces of Gouda, all contributed by a 
lady who had lived three years in Hol- 
land and who had made a specialty of 
collecting pieces of that country. Then 
we had a French table with many speci- 
mens of Brittany faience and reproduc- 
tions of chateau china and some Sevres 
blue coffee cups, all brought back by sol- 
diers or travelers. Another table was cov- 
ered with Italian faience pitchers and 
still another with Austrian and German 
ware, still another with Chinese and Jap- 
anese specimens, while American and 
Czecho-Slovakian filled up another. A 
table that excited more local interest than 
even the English table was one that held 
the favorite pitchers of ladies in the town. 
One woman who had been collecting pitch- 
ers all her life picked out a little 
Canti Galli cream pitcher and sent it in 
as one of her dearest possessions. And 

no wonder, for the curve of the high 


brown handle was as graceful as the lines 
of any Greek statue and the olive green 
color shouted all the beauty of Florence. 

That exhibit was so successful socially 
and financially, the home economics stu- 
dents learned so much about china as well 
as the hidden resources of their town 
available for loan exhibits, that we were 
not slow in organizing another loan ex- 
hibit. This time we took oriental rugs. 

That Sunday afternoon the library read- 
ing rooms were transformed into the most 
oriental corner in the West. On the floor 
of one room was a huge Chinese rug 
with Cardinal red background and dabs 
of tan and blue and rose and_ black. 
Hanging on the walls were Kelims, Shi- 
raz, Belouchistan, Bokahra, and many 
other specimens, while another room had 
choice rugs spread out on tables as well 
as hanging on the walls. Never before 
did we realize how much more handsome 
are rugs hung on the walls where they 
catch the light than on floors. We had 
heard that the Dutchess of Fife and 
many others were in the habit of hang- 
ing orientals on the wall and we realized 
for the first time how very right they 
are. We were surprised to find how many 
people did not know the names of the 
rugs they lent and also to find that the 
small Belouchistans were the most general 
favorites, possibly because of their mod- 
est price and surely because of their 
black-blue background with mahogany 
figures and the few white dots scattered 
at random. Our most unusual orientals 
were saddlebags from Cashmere and a 
Moroccan rug from Rabat, the latter 
made of natural undyed brown, black, and 
white wools with dots of Mohammedan 
yellow just to let you know it came from 
North Africa. The man who lent it told 
us how the rug salesmen in Rabat have 
their rugs hung all around a patio, or two- 
galleried inner court, and as you entered 
you got the same effect that you did from 
our exhibit on our library walls. 

Our lecture to go with the rug exhibit 
was given by a man from a city rug 
house and was not confined to oriental 
rugs. His talk was a clear, logical and 
vastly interesting account of how to select 
rugs and how to take care of them. He 
described briefly Axminster, Wilton, Che- 
nille, and American “orientals,” then an- 
cient and modern orientals, and _ lastly 
modern Chinese and East Indian felt rugs. 
He even touched on the Algerian cotton 
imitations that are hawked about the 
streets in both Europe and America and 
sold for genuine Grientals to people who 
may boast forever after of their bargains. 

Our last exhibit was in March. We 
joined then with the Garden Club in an 
exhibit of flower vases and as we could 
not get anyone to talk on flower ar- 
rangement we asked ten ladies in town 
to talk to us, each for five minutes, about 
her favorite vase and how she used it. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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ACH year, the Georgia Home Eco- 

nomics Association sponsors an es- 

say contest which is open to all high 
school students of home economics of 
the state. The object of the contest is 
to stimulate on the part of the student 
an interest in professional reading, to en- 
courage a professional attitude, to help her 
make home economics vital in the solu- 
tions of everyday problems for herself 
and for her community. 

Details of the plans for the contest 
were worked out by the Field Committee 
of the association, with Miss Irma Hicks 
of Athens as chairman. The subject se- 
lected was: “Opportunities For Home 
Economics In The Present Crisis.” Four 
cash prizes totaling $20.00 were offered. 
A larger number of schools competed 
this year than ever before, and keen in- 
terest was shown on the part of the 
schools competing. The reading done and 
the papers written have done much to- 
ward spreading home economics informa- 
tion in Georgia. 


The winner of the first prize in this 
contest was Winnie Mae Cobb, a junior: 
at the A. L. Miller High School of Ma- 
con, Georgia. Winnie Mae is not only an 
outstanding home economics student but 
her high school record as a whole is 
splendid. She has been an honor student 
every semester since she entered high 
school. She has always been active in 
Home Economics Club work, having 
served as president of the Junior High 
Club, and as secretary of the Senior High 
Club. During her senior year she will 
serve as president of the Miller High 
Home Economics Club. 


Opportunities for Home Economics 
in the Present Crisis 


By 


Winnie Mae Cobb 

Today the field of home economics is 
being challenged as never before. We 
have only to read the latest magazines, 
listen to the radio, or scan our daily 
newspapers to realize this. Not since the 
World War has there been such an op- 
portunity for home economics to prove 
its worth as is offered by the present 
emergency. Do we realize this oppor- 
tunity; are we taking advantage of it? 

A national crisis such as we are wit- 
nessing today, measures the social ma- 
chinery of a people as well as the ability 
of the leaders themselves. Almost four 
years have passed since the stock mar- 
ket crash in 1929. During these years 
our whole political and economical sys- 
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ome Economics Essay Contest 


A means to arouse the interest 


of students and of the public 


tem was being tested, and up to the pres- 
ent time it has been found sadly lacking 
in those qualities needed to uphold a na- 
tion during such times as these. 


The unemployment situation is not new. 
Numerous books relating to the former 
history of this country, bear out this 
statement. There always has been more 
work in this country than there were 
workmen to do it. Today this statement 
is not contradicted. There IS enough 
work for the people, but there aren’t 
enough men with the spirit of willingness 
and self help ready to find the work 
which is necessary to do. 

What the American people must realize 
today is this: Money is a dead thing; it 
has no power to start productive activity. 
This power is vested in life itself, and 
the sooner we realize this fact, the sooner 
we will again be on level land. 

By 1930 the significance of the unem- 
ployment situation became apparent, and 
individual community leaders began to or- 
ganize committees; so that by 1931, two 
hundred communities had organized work- 
relief programs. 

Month by month factories closed and 
the purchasing power of the majority 
dwindled. The national economic ma- 
chine became deadened, so that by the 
summer of 1931, there were 6,000,000 who 
had practically no purchasing power— 
their savings used up, their life insurance 
allowed to lapse, and their furniture per- 
haps either sold or pawned. 

Now comes the time when home eco- 
nomics can be of benefit to these vast 
multitudes. Probably the greatest need 
in all of America today is the upholding 
of our morale. With 20,000,000 of our 
people out of work, and with no prospects 
of any, there is bound to be discourage- 
ment and resentment among them. And 
here is our job: we must restore their 
self-confidence; get them interested in 
some worthwhile project, for without in- 
terest, there is certainly no need in our 
spending time and labor trying to help them. 


Home economists can only assist other 
institutions in stimulating the interest of 
these people. By cooperating with the 
church, the school, and other organizations 
such as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. 
A., Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, and The 
Red Cross, and assisting them in carrying 
out a well formulated plan, such as they 
have for the education of the unemployed, 





Winnie Mae Cobb, 


winner of the essay contest in Georgia. 


we are able to do our own institution of 
home economics justice. 

It is a mistake to believe that only a 
certain class of people are going through 
It.has touched 
everyone. Practically every family in the 
United States has either had 
reduced or more responsibilities added. 


the economic change. 


its income 


As a result of this, a problem arises: 
How can I maintain for my family a de- 
cent standard of living? 
of the reduced income, a 
change in environment has been 


This has reduced 


Because 
necessi- 
tated for many people. 
the standard of living and only 
adds to the necessity of a logical answer 
the family mainte- 
The answer to this question is: 


further 


to this question of 
nance. 
by budgeting. Home economists the world 
over are stressing this point. Not only are 
they urging the people to budget their 
money, but their time, 
clothing as well. 


also food and 


3y budgeting our income, we are able 
to divide our money so that the proper 
amount will be spent for the right thing. 
This enables us really to get our money’s 
worth, and that is what the 
people are striving for today 


American 
receiving 
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the best at the smallest possible cost. 
“Stretching the dollar” is the slogan of 
thcusands of homemakers. 

Today our families need to be educated 
in child development. The importance of 
such education is shown by the fact that 
there was called by President Hoover, a 
White House Conference on “Family and 
Parent Education,” Another such confer- 
ence was called on “Child Health and 
Protection.” Leading home economists 
from all over the United States attended 
these conferences and carried back to 
their communities valuable information. 


Mothers, asking such questions as “How 
can I provide for my baby to receive the 
proper kind of food supplying minerals 
and vitamins, on a low cost diet?” 
“Which food is correct for the proper 
growth of teeth and bones?” and “What 
type of clothing is most suitable for my 
child?”, eagerly sought the home econo- 
mists who attended these conferences. 


These questions show that American 
mothers are interested in child develop- 
ment. Knowing that they wish to receive 
such information that we as home econ- 
omists can give, there is presented the 
problem of reaching them. 


Of course personal instruction is better, 
but this is not always possible. Here is 
where the radio plays an important part. 
But many of the people who really need 
this information more than others, have 
no radios. They must be reached in 
other ways, perhaps through the press, the 
public library or the schools. 

Today the public is more interested 
than ever before in ways to economize. 
This increased interest on the part of the 
people is being utilized by the nutritionist 
in her work. She is publishing all kinds 
of nutrition information, doing education- 
al work with the staff members of the 
agency in which she works, and cooperat- 
ing with relief agencies. 

A notable example showing the desire 
of home economists to assist in every way 
possible in the present emergency is 
shown by the case of Miss Grace Hart- 
ley. She is a teacher of home economics 
who was visiting in Atlanta and offered 
services to the Director on Unem- 
She taught classes com- 


her 
ployment Relief. 
posed of homemakers who were receiving 
weekly allotments of food from the city; 
supervised and directed work of the vol- 
unteer untrained teachers; wrote bulletins 
and lesson sheets containing recipes and 
other valuable information; and assisted 
with the various “depots” or distributing 
She proved so valuable that she 
was her it 
seemed essential to train the people who 


ceiters. 
retained permanently. To 
were receiving the food how to plan meals 
wisely, and prepare and serve the food 
palatably. Without this training she gave 
to the people, the food would have been 
wasted, because of the lack of knowledge 
concerning its utilization. 
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These classes which Miss Hartley 
taught were in addition to regular classes 
in Foods, Clothing, Home Management, 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships. 

Since the home is the special field of 
home economics, let us turn to Ellen H. 
Richards, in a sense the founder of the 
home economics movement, and consider 
her conception of the real meaning of 
home economics in relation to the home. 
She says “Home economics stands for the 
freedom of the home from the dominance 
of things, and their due subordination to 
ideals; and for the simplicity in material 
surroundings; which will most free the 
spirit for the more important and perma- 
nent interests of home and society.” 

If every home economist, 20,000 strong, 
would realize just what this means, and 
employ it to the best advantage in the 
present crisis, we could not begin to pre- 
dict results. Each one of us must use 
his own initiative and self-reliance to the 
utmost. By doing so, we permanently as- 
sure home economics a place in world 
education. Our great institution of home 
economics has never failed yet—will she 
now? 
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A Summer Exhibition 
At the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 


By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


F you are going to be in New York 

this summer, even if it is only for a 

day or two, you should take the time 
to go to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
to see their exhibition of plant forms in 
ornament. It is quite different from the 
usual museum exhibition, and is about the 
nicest place in the city to find yourself on 
a hot afternoon when you have been 
shopping or sightseeing and are all tired 
out. 

The museum authorities, in cooperation 
with the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, the 
New York Botanical Garden, the New 
York Public Library, and the American 
Museum of Natural History have gath- 
ered there living plants and flowers of all 
sorts, and art objects the designs of which 
have been taken from the plant forms. 
The main exhibit is established in the 
large exhibition hall of the museum, 
which has been convert- 
ed into the gayest and 
coolest of gardens. In 
the center is a long, ob- 
long pool, filled with 
water plants, and some 
eighty fish from the 
Aquarium, with benches 
around it for leisured or 
tired visitors. The arti- 
cles in the exhibit are 
arranged in groups 
around the walls, with 
the plant forms from 
which their design is 
drawn placed near them. 
For the student of de- 
sign, there is another ex- 
hiibtion a few rooms 
away, of prints and 
drawings of plant forms, 
and textiles designed 
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lant Forms 
n Ornament 


from plants. The New York Public Li- 
brary also has an exhibit on the subject. 

The home economist who works at all 
with textiles or related art will find much 
valuable material in the print collection 
and the library one, but it is in the color- 
ful main exhibit that the principal charm 
lies. There are, of course, many textiles 
among the exhibits, drawn from every 
land and every time. There are, for in- 
stance, two lovely summer court robes 
from Japan, made of silk gauze and ex- 
quisitely, colorfully embroidered in the 
very plant forms that are grouped around 
the case containing them. There are 
Persian tapestries and rugs; Chinese rugs 
hanging on the wall; the court dress of 
an Indian lady and the dress of an Ameri- 
can lady of fashion in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury confront each other across the hall, 
with their floral patterns. There are 





A general view of part of the exhibit is shown here, while at the top of 
the page is a study of one realistic adaptation of plant forms to a textile. 
Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 






shawls and laces, chair-coverings and 
tapestries, each representing some artist’s 
conception of a flower form. 

Then there are all sorts of articles of 
intimate, daily use in another civilization. 
There are Chinese buddhas and _ their 
lotus leaf, there is a gold lotus flower, 
complete to the last petal. The Egyptian 
collection furnishes head dresses with 
highly conventionalized lotus flower deco- 
rations, especially interesting because they 
are shown on black wigs carefully dressed 
in the innumerable tiny coils threaded 
with gold beads that the Egyptian lady 
wore. There are perfume jars and cos- 
metic jars, of ivory and alabaster, which 
are interesting in this day of modern 
packaging. 
hand mirrors decorated with delicate 
flower forms, and there is a model of a 


There are gold and bronze 


tomb courtyard, with tiny trees and gar- 
den. And beside them 
you can see the plants 
and flowers that Egyp- 
tians lived with and from 
which they drew their 
designs. You can _ see, 
too, how the designs 
grew more and more 
conventional, so that 
finally it was hard to 
tell which flower they 
represented, if any. In 
fact, the museum and 
botanical garden author- 
ities have had difficulty, 
in many cases, in deter- 
mining to which group 
many articles belong, in 
Egyptian and Greek col- 


lections and in the east- 


ern und European ones. 
« (Continued on page 216) 
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Efficient Management 
Of the Large Class 


By 
Mary Beeman 


Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


OW can a large class of children 

with a wide range in educational 

ability and chronological age be 
taught successfully? That is a question 
which many home economics teachers 
are asking today. Such variables as the 
home activities of the group, the kinds 
of homes from which they come, the de- 
gree to which the group is socialized be- 
come of even greater importance than in 
a group of more homogenous grouping. 

Miss Irene French, who is in charge of 
home economics in the Demonstration 
School of Ball State Teachers College, 
has devised a plan for a class of thirty- 
five girls in the seventh grade with a 
chronological age range of ten to fifteen 
years and an educational age ranging from 
seven to sixteen years. The method is meet- 
ing the difficult situation in a way that any 
teacher could adapt. Development through 
activity is the underlying principle of the 
plan. So the greater the variety of ex- 
periences in a scheme that requires co- 
operation as in family living, the greater 
will be the benefits derived by the pupils. 
The first part of the plan involved find- 
ing out what activities the children are 
engaged in doing in their homes. This 
was learned the first week of school 
from the children themselves and then 
followed a conference with the mothers. 
The children’s list of activities was given 
the mothers who corrected it and added 
to it. From this picture of these thirty- 
five children a series of “Problems in 
Home Living” could be planned for the 
first unit of work that would be com- 
mon to the big majority of the class. 

As a background for the work the in- 
troductory lessons traced the home of to- 
day from the homes of animals and other 
peoples to show that protection and happy 
family living are as important today or 
even more so than in the past. This was 
followed by an analysis of what makes a 
happy family life with emphasis upon 
attitudes. Such questions as control of 
temper, talking in turn, conversation at the 
table and the effect of depression on home 
happiness were discussed. 

Then came the responsibilities that 
these children can share in the home. For 
a working basis the activities were chart- 
ed. The chart was divided into columns, 
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one for each day alloted to this part of 
the work with the date placed at the top, 
and the space at the left hand side for the 
list of activities to be carried on. They 
are (1) cleaning the sink; (2) washing 
on the electric washer (loaned by one 
of the merchants) ; (3) ironing; (4) mak- 
ing the bed; (5) making an article to be 
used at home such as a dish towel, laun- 
dry bag, or pot holder; (6) polishing 
silver; (7) washing out articles, such as 
hose, by hand; (8) cleaning a rug with 
a vacuum cleaner; (9) dusting furniture; 
(10) arranging the furniture in the living 
room; (11) learning to threadle and stitch 
on a sewing machine. 

Opposite the activities under the correct 
dates can be read the names of the girls 
who are to do them. This chart is placed 
on a bulletin board in a convenient place 
where pupils and teacher may look each 
day and see just what each group is 
scheduled to do. 3ut, you are asking, 
how is class instruction given? Prelim- 
inary to the practice by the children, a 
series of demonstrations was given by the 
teacher. Again you ask, how long will 
the children remember what was given 
in the demonstrations? All demonstra- 
tions had to be given in advance so that 
all children could be kept busy with the 
equipment available. Demonstrations have 
been supplemented by practice sheets on 
which each pupil, before beginning her 
work, can review the information, ma- 
terials, and method needed to do her 
work. The practice sheet contains some 
questions to test the child’s understanding 
of the work to be carried on, a space 
for her report of activity when it is com- 
pleted, and questions testing her judg- 
ment of her success. The sheets are handed 
in at the completion of each activity. A girl 
in the lower educational level, may have 
to work on hers several days before she 
can begin the performance. 

One needs to visit the class to appre- 
ciate the efficiency of the method. On 
a typical day these things were being done. 
In one room some were hemming towels, 
some working on their practice sheets, 
one girl ironing, four were at sewing 
machines learning to use them, one was 
improvising a mop by tying a cloth over 
the broom, three girls were cleaning sinks 


in the kitchen, one group was at work 
in the laundry and the eighth group in 
which there were three was in the teach- 
er’s rest room where one was making 
the bed and two criticizing the work. 
Needless to say the teacher was the 


busiest person in the group. She was 
helping first one group, then another, an- 
swering a question here and another there, 
moving quietly from one room to another 
to be of service to all. 

One thing that impresses the observer 
is the high degree to which the group 
is socialized. This reflects the work 
throughout the school that has preceded 
the seventh grade. A child with sixth 
grade ability can be seen working har- 
moniously and happily by the side of an 
eighth grade girl. 

The plan has its weaknesses and no 
one is more keenly aware of them than 
the teacher in charge who will quickiy 
tell you that the two big defects are first, 
all demonstrations must precede practice 
with the interim between demonstration 
and practice too long; secondly, individ- 
ual help cannot be given satisfactorily for 
it is impossible to give much to each of 
35 girls in a 55 minute period. 

On the other hand, the freedom it pro- 
vides for group initiative and cooperation, 
the enthusiasm of the class, the interest 
with which they attack each new prob- 
lem, and the fine attitude of all speak 
loudly for the merits of the plan. 


Using Professional Magazines 


Recently Evelyn Quin, a student teacher 
at Mississippi State College for women, 
used a playlet published in Pracrticar 
Home Economics for April, 1931, for a 
demonstration at the close of the “School 
Dress” unit of work. 

The high school girls adapted the play- 
let to the members of their own class by 
changing the lines in such way that they 
applied to the dresses they were making. 
After the garments were completed, moth- 
ers of the girls were invited to the home 
economics class where the girls, wearing 
the dresses they had made, presented the 
demonstration and later served tea. 

It was felt that the time spent in the 
planning and presentation of the demon- 
stration was worth while in that it stimu- 
lated greater interest on the part of the 
girls in selecting patterns, materials and 
colors suitable for themselves, in selecting 
suitable accessories to wear with the 
dresses, and in getting the garments to 
fit correctly. It was an incentive to the 
students who are usually behind with 
their work to keep up with the class. 

It also seemed that the project was 
worth while in that it gave the teacher an 
opportunity to meet the mothers in an in- 
formal way and to talk with each relative 
to the type of home practice and home 
project work most desirable for her 
daughter as a result of the unit. 
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New Opportunities in Home Economics* 


I-As a Principal Sees It 


RINCIPALS must be interested in 
home making as community social 
planners for such is to be the con- 

cept of the job ot principals in an increas- 
ing degree. Every subject must contribute 
in a tangible way to the needs of a com- 
munity if it is to justify its position in 
the program of any public school. To 
my way of thinking, on this basis, there 
is a clear-cut case for the importance of 
home making courses—not home making 
in the narrow sense but in the broadest 
sense conceivable—as broad as is the life 
of the home and perhaps even to the ex- 
tent of broadening the influence of the 
home. It is fair to assume that not only 
every girl but that every boy is to have 
need of the skills, or habits, or attitudes, 
or knowledges which will make him a 
more useful member of a household, more 
civilized and more understanding of its 
problems. It is doubtful if there is any 
course in the school curriculum which is 
in a position to contribute as much to the 
science of living as the home making 
courses, 

Home making has come to be and 
should be an essential part of the school 
curriculum and I predict a further growth 
for it as the years pass. It may not be 
fully appreciated by our people in its larg- 
er aspects, and for that reason it may re- 
quire additional demonstrations and pub- 
licity. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the 
major and almost complete emphasis in 
the home making department should have 
been placed on sewing and cooking as sep- 
arate subjects. Perhaps the time to have 
been devoted to this was when many of 
the clothes had to be woven and made at 
home and when so much of the food was 
not obtainable in a semi-prepared form. 
We must now broaden the scope of home 
making to include the selection and evalu- 
ation of ready-made wearing apparel and 
ready-made goods. 

So far as food is concerned, we are be- 
coming less and less concerned with prep- 
aration, though that too is important, and 
becoming more and more a cafeteria na- 
tion. Because of this fact, we must pay 
more and more attention to the selection 
of our menus. Training in this is essen- 
tial. To those who are interested in the 
weight problem this will be an important 
item. We shall be interested in diets and 
the balancing of meals and budgets not 
alone for individuals but for families. 


There is no subject in our school cur- 
riculum where any greater correlation of 
the various subjects of the school may be 
secured. In fact, it would be possible to 
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build an entire program of studies around 
the subjects in the home making depart- 
ment. Food and clothing contribute im- 
measurably to health. Many applications 
of art in color and design are fundamen- 
tal to the course. Mathematics must be 
used in the purchasing of raw materials, 
in the planning of a menu, in the laying 
out of goods preparatory to cutting, and 
the making of budgets. I need not mention 
English. History and geography have to 
do with the sources and development of 
supplies of raw materials. Home making 
involves science in nearly all aspects. 

No course offers more opportunity for 
the application of the best teaching phil- 
osophy. It is practical; it provides worth 
while activities—activities drawn from 
real life situations. It draws from life in 
its broadest aspects. If we are interested 
in the teaching of skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes which have a large life value, here 
is the place where they can be demon- 
strated. 

We have long since given up the idea 
of making all people conform to the same 





plan in our educational program. Not all 
people have the same ability and not all 
people react alike to the same stimuli. Yet, 
in effect, those people who threaten to do 
harm to the home making program would 
say reduce the school program and disre- 
gard one of the most important provisions 
which has been made to care for individ- 
ual differences. If a school stands for 
anything, it stands for character develop- 
ment. Yet the agitators would ruin one of 
the greatest opportunities for character 
training. We have not all been cast men- 
tally or physically in the same pattern. 
One person may do well in mathematics, 
another in home making, but who is there 
who can say that greater character train- 
ing may be accomplished by mathematics 
than could be done for another person in 
home economics? Indeed, there seems to 
be far greater life value on the side of 
home making. We have come to realize 
that there is a far more natural setting, 
and a less forced atmosphere for the 
teaching of fundamental life habits, eti- 
quette, right conduct in a family group 
than under most other circumstances. 
One of the attacks most frequently 
made and most frequently justified against 
the schools and especially against the sec- 
ondary schools is that they have little ac- 
tual citizenship value unless pupils are to 
go on to higher institutions. The belief 
is that for the great mass of common 
people many courses contribute little to 
the welfare of the great democratic com- 
munity in which we find ourselves. I sub- 
mit to you that this is not the case with 
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home economics. For instance, if food, 
and clothing, and home habits do not have 
a citizenship value, just get people poorly 
clothed and poorly fed and poorly housed 
and see what sort of a citizenship problem 
results. An under-clothed, under-nour- 
ished community or nation is always re- 
calcitrant. 

With pinched and cramped economic 
conditions involving the entire world we 
may look for increased need for emphasis 
on the home making phase in our train- 
ing and it will indeed be a short-sighted 
community which is not able to appreciate 
this fact. When economies become neces- 
sary, so too does the need for a fuller use 
and appreciation of the materials which 
are at hand. We may even find it neces- 
sary not only to buy less and with better 
understanding of values but we may even 
find it necessary to make the most of 
what we now have at hand in the home. 
In an attempt to reduce budgets, we have 
the whole school curriculum seriously 
questioned but who is there who is so wise 
as to hold to the unequivocal belief that 
many of the subjects we formerly believed 
to be essentials are still essentials? May 
it not be that in the light of vast social 
changes in which education is the reflector 
rather than the guide home making has 
replaced some subjects formerly consid- 
ered essentials? 

Very few people now think of home 
making from a strictly vecational stand- 
point which is far from our former con- 
ception of it. When we thought of it on 
the vocational basis, it was considered an 
elective subject. There seems to be good 
reason in so far as the desirable traits 
which it teaches are essential to our pres- 
ent Society to include it as a constant in 
our core curriculum. I am quite willing 
to agree that there are some pupils, de- 
pending upon the type of the community, 
who should have more household arts than 
others. There should perhaps be maxi- 
mum and minimum requirements depend- 
ing upon your class of student and type 
of community. 

I do not look for a rapid extension of 
home economics downward in the grades 
though it will play a part in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. It will win an ever- 
increasing importance in the junior and 





_” Presented in Symposium at the Junior High 
School Conference held at New York University, 
March, 1933. 
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senior high schools and in the junior col- 
leges. I look for a particular extension 
of the work in the upper grades of the 


high school and in the grades where pu- 
pils of maturer years are enrolled. The 
older pupils become and the closer they 
come to establishing homes of their own, 
the greater will be the demand for this 
type of training. Wherever public schools 
are concerned with adult education, there 
also will these courses play an _ ever- 
increasing role of importance. In some 
communities, instruction has already been 
offered by certain volunteer organizations. 
It ought to be of extreme importance in 
Americanization classes where people are 
to be integrated to our own standards of 
living. These people ought to be shown 
and taught sympathetically rather than 
ridiculed for their lack of understanding 
of American customs. 

Presently we shall concern ourselves 
with the organization of our class periods 
in larger time units. We shall frequently 
need entire days for the carrying out of 
certain of our projects, especially those in 
which are concerned those things outside 
of our schools such as shopping tours, in- 
spection tours, marketing and buying pro- 
jects, not to mention camping and rec- 
reating undertakings. 

There was a time when it was to the 
economic advantage of parents to get boys 
and girls through school at an early age. 
This is no longer true. Our concern now 
is to see how we can keep them occupied 
for a longer time in school in such a man- 
ner as to be profitable to themselves and 
to the community. This problem is likely 
to remain with us more or less per- 
manently. 

Previously we have thought of courses 
in the home making department as organ- 
ized strictly for girls. It is interesting 
to note that we now have boys participat- 
ing enthusiastically in courses in the home 
making department and we ask why 
shouldn’t they? If they are bachelors, 
they will need it, and if they are married, 
they may need the knowledge even more. 
Courses in the preparation of foods are 
extremely popular with boys—so much so 
that in our own school we have not only 
boys’ classes but boys’ clubs, both purely 
elective. Going a bit beyond this point, 
we find classes in boys’ clothing. These 
are concerned with the care of clothing, 
repair, and selection—certainly a highly 
desirable type of instruction for any boy. 


There seems to be an increasing need 
for the extension of home making train- 
ing from a purely sociological aspect. It 
has always been concerned with the im- 
provement of living standards but with 
increasing evidence of the disruption of 
the family and the home, is there not a 
larger need for training in those phases of 
home making which have to do with in- 
creasing the tranquillity and extending 


the influence of the home? 
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If the home has deteriorated, then there 
becomes the need for Society to re-elevate 
and re-embellish its importance. The so- 
cial institution which it seems can do this 
better than any other is the school since 
it touches the entire population intimately 
at some time or other. It may be that 
some of our pupils have left school before 
it became possible to reach them. For 
this reason, we can not delay the attack 
too long in our public school program. 
In the upper grades of the high school 
and in the junior colleges it is quite pos- 
sible and highly desirable that courses not 
only in family economics be introduced 
but also courses so highly refined as 
courses, for instance, in matrimonial 
science. These courses are of greater 
importance to those who are older and 
who are therefore most likely to embark 
on the matrimonial venture first. It will 
be in such courses that we will be best 
able to teach ethics. It may even be pos- 
sible that some fundamental moralities 
might be instilled at this juncture in our 
school work. 


II—-As the Pa 


ECENTLY it was my privilege to 

visit with a teacher of home eco- 

nomics in the Junior High School 
and I asked the aim of the home econom- 
ics curriculum, I shall quote it to you, 
for it includes all a parent could possibly 
hope: “To develop in the girl a power to 
master herself and her environment by 
helping her to live a richer and a fuller 
life as well as developing high ideals for 
herself and her community, so, that by 
wise spending of money and a keen ap- 
preciation of art in the home, she may be- 
come more worthy of home membership.” 
If we were able to follow this to the let- 
ter—what a blessing to our public school 
system of today! 

In Junior High Schools the seventh 
grade child presents the greatest problem. 
At that age she is just beginning a tre- 
mendous physical and emotional adjust- 
ment. In September we see her take up 
her sewing with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, and in three weeks (perhaps two) 
her enthusiasm has waned and at five 
weeks she loathes it. Year after year this 
is repeated and why? I feel the child 
should choose—with the teacher—her 
problem and material. Why must it be 





an apron with yards of bias tape to sew 
by hand? Some article more easily and 
quickly completed or if it must be an 
apron why make it by hand? Sewing as 
taught does not permit home application 
and I find girls are prejudiced against it. 
Cooking is enjoyed (and applied) but un- 
less each subject can be used in every day 
living, it is of little value. 

The narrow interpretation of home eco- 
nomics in the Junior High School has 
outlived its usefulness. Many parents feel 


When Society is willing to act upon the 
fact that homes are not accidents or gifts 
of a beneficent providence and the 
phrase, “And they lived happily ever 
after,” is not an inevitable sequel to a ro- 
mantic episode, then’ a long step will be 
taken toward solving the basic problem 
of successful home living. The study of 
home living then needs to be carried on 
seriously, in terms of realities of the daily 
life of young people with little sentimen- 
tality but with an appreciation of the deep 
sentiments and human values involved. 
Considered in this manner, the problems 
arising in the home lend themselves to 
solution through education as do other 
problems of human relationship, of eco- 
nomics, and of health. Society must rec- 
ognize these facts and make provisions 
for acting upon them if it is to endure. 
We, as educators, have a responsibility to 
point out these needs and when that is 
done, there need be no fear as to the 
place and importance of home economics 
in the school program. It is time, how- 
ever, that we should be about it. 


rent Sees It 
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that this most vital of all junior high 
school subjects should embrace: 
I. The importance of Health 
il. Thervit 
III. Intelligent living. 


I. Importance of Health. 


The ultimate aim of every human be- 
ing is happiness—the food we eat, the 
amount of rest we allow ourselves, our 
play, all are stepping stones to health, and 
being well both physically and mentally 
cannot fail to bring happiness. 

We must learn the values of simple 
foods, their selection and preparation, or 
if we could plan attractive inexpensive 
menus for a week, beginning with a sim- 
ple breakfast of cocoa, eggs cooked slow- 
ly, fruit and toast; a simple lunch and 
dinner and dessert. (And please a des- 
sert without whipped cream.) In our 
schools there are many children who have 
never been taught the value of food and 
necessary combinations to maintain good 
health, children from homes where moth- 
ers are too busy to learn the importance 
of diet. What an opportunity for teach- 
ers! Cleanliness is very evident in most 
schools—in fact cleanliness and orderli- 
ness leave nothing to be desired. 

II. Thrift. 

All money represents hard work on the 
part of some one. The ability to use 
money wisely is so essential for happiness 
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In the 


Economizing 


Clothing Department 


PRACTICAL method of meeting 
the need for economy in the 
clothing department was worked 
out at the University of Maryland summer 
school last summer, when mill ends of 
cotton fabrics were used for articles of 
clothing and for related art problems. 
Miss Edna McNaughton, professor of 
home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland decided that these 
mill ends, bougth directly from the mill 
for a few cents a yard, offered definite 
possibilities for developing iow cost 
clothing. Therefore samples were se- 
cured, and the idea presented to a sum- 
mer school class that was frankly unen- 





The dresses that aroused class interest. 


thusiastic about it, until they had seen 
the dress pictured here in _ illustration 
which Miss McNaughton had one of the 
students make at a cost of twenty-five 
cents, including the pattern. A _ light 
weight batiste was used, with trimmings 
of colored bias binding and ivory buttons. 

Once having seen what could be ac- 
complished, interest was keen and many 
attractive articles were made at a very 
low cost. The second dress in the illus- 
tration, the beach pajamas and the apron 
are good examples. Lack of space pre- 
vents us showing all of the exhibit which 
included dresses, pajamas, aprons, blouses, 
and a number of articles which were 
worked out as problems in the Related 
Arts classes. 

All of the material secured from the mill 
was white or unbleached, a fact that pro- 
vided opportunity for lessons in dyeing 
and color work. The beach pajamas pic- 
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Style and economy meet in these garments. 


tured here were dyed a deep green, some 
of the dress materials were dyed, and in 
some cases scraps of the dyed material 
were used as trimming instead of the 
bought bias binding. 

Miss Lillian Kerr, supervisor of Art in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and instruc- 
tor in Related Art at the summer school, 
became interested in the use of the mill 
ends and many attractive articles were 
developed under her supervision. For 
example, look at the wall hanging of the 
ship—this was made with crayons on 
heavy unbleached muslin and is most ef- 
fective. It cost eight cents. Other prob- 
lems in block printing and applique were 
carried out as shown in the articles shown 
here. 

In the fall the student teachers carried 
their ideas to their high school classes 
in the Hyattsville High School, the de- 
monstration school for teacher training 
work. The girls took enthusiastically to 
the use of the mill ends and many gar- 
ments were made during the year. 

Teachers wishing to use the material in 
their classes are advised to secure sam- 
ples first, and to make up a dress or 
some garment that may be used as a 





demonstration article—remember that it is 
often difficult to visualize the possibilities 
unless some concrete example is shown. 
It is also suggested that all the material 
be shrunk before using. 
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A few of the articles developed by Related 
Arts classes. 


Mill ends might very economically be 
utilized in making curtains for the home 
economics department or for the home 
management house; for curtains for the 
school lunch room; lunch cloths and nap- 
kins for the home economics department, 
dresser scarves for the home management 
house, Christmas gifts for the home; 
dresses or suits for little boys and girls, 
and clothing for the girl herself. 

A brand new idea and one which will 
be a boon to the housewife, is the use 
of cellophane bags in the kitchen for pre- 
serving fresh foods and left-overs. 

Keeping the perishables in the refriger- 
ator has always been a problem. Some, 
such as cabbage, are generous with their 
odors; others, like butter, absorb much 
that was not meant for them; vegetables 
and fruits are apt to become dry; and 
greasy foods make themselves unpleasant 
in many ways. This has always meant 
many containers and papers which took up 
altogether too much space, crowding the 
icebox and making it difficult to find just 
what was wanted at a moment’s notice. 

Now cellophane, which has proved an 
ideal wrapping for foodstuffs because of 
its moisture-proof qualities, has invaded 
the kitchen in the form of bags of various 
sizes, generously gored at the sides. 
Moisture-proof and odor-proof, they give 
the same protection at home that foods 
enjoy on the dealers’ shelves. [he most 
uncompanionable foods, such as onions, 
butter, and cheese, may be placed side 
by side in the refrigerator without fear 
of contamination. A half grapefruit, or 
melon, always a problem, can be easily 
slipped into a gleaming sheath and kept 
moist and juicy. 

These cellophane bags are invaluable, 
too, for keeping crackers and cookies 
from becoming soggy and for keeping 
bread and cake which dry out so quickly 
when exposed to the air. A remarkable 
and economical feature of the bags is 
that they can be used several times 
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Water— 
The Beauty Charm of 


A\ ATHE your eyes on Bartimy Day, 
You may throw your glasses 
away,” 

is an old folk rhyme reflecting the 

popular belief that water, especially 

when used on certain days of the year, 
is a beauty charm second to none. Since 
the birth of Eve, whose loveliness reigned 
supreme in the Garden of Eden, or of 

Venus, who sprang from the waves of 

the ocean, water has always been woman’s 

chief beauty aid. Dew baths and sea 
baths, ritualistic baths and wedding baths 

—to women of every country and every 

century, water ever has exercised its 

mystical power against ugliness and di- 

sease, corruption and death. 

Whether peasant or princess, milkmaid 
or queen, the thought of dew baths on 
May Day, always holds a deep fascination 
for the feminine mind. In former times 
in England, as in rural Europe today, 
May dew was considered the perfect 
beauty treatment. The Morning Post of 
May 2, 1791, contains the significant para- 
graph that “yesterday being the Ist of 
May, according to annual and _ super- 
stitious custom, a number of persons went 
into the fields and bathed their faces with 
dew on the grass, under the idea that it 
would render them beautiful.” 

The custom of dew bathing which is, 
indeed, very old, is thought to insure a 
fine complexion, with immunity against 
blotches and wrinkles, to say nothing of 
good luck and protection from witches and 
evil spirits. The vain Pepys, always se- 
cretly proud of his wife’s appearance, 
confides to the pages of his Diary that 
his wife had gone down to the country 
“in order to a little ayre, and to lie there to- 
night, and so to gather May dew tomorrow 
morning, which Mrs. Turner hath taught 
her is the only thing in the world to 
wash her face with; and,” adds Pepys 
with evident satisfaction, “I am contented 
with it!” 

In many parts of Europe, April twenty- 
fourth, the Day of St. George, is con- 
sidered even more propitious for dew 
bathing than the first of May. For on 
George’s Day, are not cattle first driven 
to the fields? Is not the dew of St. 
George the freshest and the sweetest of 
all the year? 

In Bulgaria and Russia as well as in 
other Slavic countries, pretty country 
maidens can scarcely close their eyes in 
sleep for fear of not being up betimes 
to roll in the dew-drenched fields at 
dawn, or to gather fresh dew in which 
to wash their faultless skins. 

In Old Russia, where the first of March 
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was regarded as the beginning of Spring, 
it was customary for village girls to wade 
waist deep in streams or rivers, or else 
to break holes in the ice and ceremonious- 
ly dance around them. 

“O healthful springtide water,” the girls 
would sing, thinking of health and beauty 
as well nigh the same. “To us give 
health.” 

The Eve of St. John, dedicated as it is 
to the great water saint of Christianity, 
is perhaps the most universally accepted 
day for dew bathing and sea-bathing—for 
bathing for beauty as well as for happi- 
ness and health. The early Church used 
to be sorely troubled by the widespread 
ceremony of Midsummer bathing, which 
had been observed by heathen peoples 
long before the dawn of Christianity. St. 
Augustine denounced the practice as pa- 
gan, and forbade the inhabitants of Libya 
from indulging in it, but the custom per- 
sisted there and elsewhere, in spite of 
the frowns and threats of the good 
Church Fathers. 

In 1330 Petrarch paid a visit to the city 
of Cologne. From where he wrote to the 
Cardinal Colonna describing how the 
women of the city were accustomed, on 
the Eve of St. John, to go to the banks 
of the Rhine at sunset in order to wash 
their arms and feet in the waters of the 
river. 

“The sun and moon bathe in the water 
on the Eve of St. John,” declare peasant 
women of the Abruzzi, who, believing 
they should do likewise, hasten out to 
bathe in the Adriatic before dawn of Mid- 
summer Day, or wash their bodies with 
water placed over night in buckets on the 
window ledge. 

Roumanian girls, noted for the loveli- 
ness of their fine straight bodies and dark, 
clear skins, wash their faces in St. John’s 
night water and then perform a curious 
rite intended to make them sought after 
by the young men of the village. Upon 
retiring the girl nibbles a bit of salty 
cake and then sets a glass of holy water 
near her pillow. After a time the maiden 
is overcome by thirst. But no matter 
how agonizing her desire for water, the 
girl will not indulge in a single sip of 
the liquid, for she wishes to dream of 
a lad who will quench her thirst as she 
sleeps. The one so doing will become 
the future husband of the girl, who fer- 
vently repeats the words: 

“Fair water, running water, pure water, 
holy water, O water of desire, water that 
Christ himself did desire! Make me to 
be fair . . . above all things!” 


the Ages 


B y 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Beautiful as every woman longs to be 
during the period of courtship, she is de- 
sirous of even greater loveliness at the 
time of her marriage. According to an- 
cient superstition, the bride is about to 
enter a journey into the unknown; she is 
beset with supernatural dangers; she is 
at the mercy of powers of darkness. 
Therefore she must be bathed in water, 
the great purifying agent; she must be 
protected by its power; she must be beau- 
tified by its magic. 

The brides of ancient Greece, like their 
modern sisters, bathed in water fetched 
from some holy well or spring. Thucy- 
dides relates how the brides of his time 
washed in the sacred fountain of Cal- 
lirrohoe while Athenian maidens of the 
twentieth century still regard its crystal 
waters as best for their nuptial baths. In 
the olden days, the water was fetched by 
a young boy or girl related to the bride 
or groom, whereas today the water bearer 
is always a boy whose life has been un- 
touched by sorrow and whose parents are 
living. Once the Greek bride is bathed, 
her body is oiled and anointed, her dark 
hair is brushed and perfumed, her nails 
are tinted and she is arrayed in fine gar- 
ments, heavy with marvelous embroideries 
worked by her own skilled fingers. 

The ablutions of the Mohammedan 
bride are even more elaborate than those 
of the Athenian maiden. A few days 
preceding the marriage the bride, accom- 
panied by her friends and relatives, is 
taken in state to the public bath. The 
procession is preceded by musicians, who 
play a droning Eastern accompaniment as 
the girl slowly advances under a gaily- 
colored, plain or striped canopy, open in 
front and supported by four men, who 
hold the four poles at the corners. Near 
the musicians walk two men, carrying 
round trays piled high with the fine lin- 
en, oils and perfumes which are to be 
used in the bath. Directly in front of 
the girl, walking two by two, come a 
group of young matrons and a number 
of unmarried girls. 

The girl is clothed in costly garments 
and is decked with precious jewels. She 
is almost hidden, however, behind a great 
shawl of red or yellow cashmere. But 
she enjoys to the full the pomp and cere- 
mony of the occasion. The bridal bath 
is the crowning event in the life of a 
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Hot School Lunches 
In Rural Rhode Island 


OT school lunches were 

first introduced into a few 

of the one-room, country 
schools of rural Rhode Island by 
certain grade teachers who saw a 
need for better child-nutrition 
and then set out, with true pio- 
neering spirit, to do something 
about it. This, in the absence of 
any home economics department 
of cookery; without local prece- 
dent and consequently, without 
equipment. 

These teachers supplied not 
only the effort to organize hot 
luch programs in their schools, 
but the perseverance to achieve 
community sponsorship. Their 
positive demonstration of practical nutri- 
tion work first won local recognition 
through the pupils’ enthusiastic description 
of it at home. Later, there followed a 
State-wide interest with educational pub- 
licity on the Women’s Pages, as a result 
of the better health goal which the project 
attained. 

The Evening Bulletin, a Providence 
newspaper, praised the original project at 
some length and printed four-column il- 
lustrations under the headline: “What is 
better than steaming chowder for lunch 
on co‘d biustery days?’ 

I was home demonstration agent for 
the Southern Rhode Island Farm Bureau, 
when one teacher in Kent County, East 
Greenwich, explained to me just how she 
started serving hot lunches in the school 
where she taught all grades. No one had 
suggested that she attempt serving a 
warm meal. It was Mrs. Norma Kinne’s 
own idea. She organized the boys and 
girls of the school into a school lunch 
club. Realizing that she was being paid 
for teaching “the three R’s” and that “ra- 
tions” came outside her field of duty, she 
made certain that lunch preparation should 
not conflict with prescribed lessons. She 
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Courtesy Rhode Island 4-H Clubs. 


planned lunches to be served on three 
days out of the five, each week during 
cold weather. Time for preparation was 
not the only factor to be considered. 
There was the problem of supplies; actual 
food to be cooked. 

On the day when I first called at the 
school the children were enjoying hot 
bean soup made from five kinds of beans. 
The variety was due to the fact that all 
pupils had cooperated! And the resulting 
product was excellent. 

I soon appreciated the ingenuity of this 
teacher who instructed from kindergarten 
to eighth grade. She had bravely shoul- 
dered the school lunch project with a 
wealth of perseverance but only a gray 
enamel kettle for equipment. Hers was 
the first home economics experiment in 
that locality. Her idea was to supple- 
ment lunches which the children brought 
from home, and not to serve a complete 
meal. It was possible to prepare one hot 
dish on the wood-burning stove which 
heated the room. 

Boys as well as girls became interested. 
They became eager to “beat the girls” in 
preparing the best chowder or stew. With 
the suggestion that “chefs are among the 


world’s best cooks” every boy in 
that school put forth his best ef- 
fort and the result was friendly 
competition with sides coming 
out about even. 

The little club organized into 
a 4-H School Lunch Club with 
the teacher acting as _ leader. 
Regular reports were mailed by 
the club secretary to the State 
Leader of 4-H (Clubs, Rhode 
Island State College, Extension 
Service. 

The lunch plan follows: Two 
boys or two girls to cook and 
serve the meal, Two others as- 
signed to washing the dishes. 
Service in cafeteria style, pupils 
forming a line for orderly distribution. 

Popular dishes featured an abundance 
of milk: corn, potato, and fish chowders; 
bean, pea, and vegetable soups. On a few 
occasions there were more complicated 
stews with dumplings, the meat ingre- 
dients being either beef or lamb. 

Cocoa, made almost entirely of milk, 
met with high favor. 

Club members brought cups, small 
bowls, and spoons from home and these 
were left at the school in a cupboard 
which held the minimum equipment. 

Another teacher and a 4-H leader, a 
young man in Washington County, raised 
the health standard of his pupils by in- 
stalling the hot lunch. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the group being 
served with hot cocoa during a noon re- 
cess. 

Subsequently, both of these clubs sent 
delegates to State 4-H Club Camp to at- 
tend a short course and to mingle with 
other club members on the College 
campus. Both clubs won honors and sent 
demonstration teams to Camp Vail, East- 
ern States Exposition, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The farm communities felt proud of 
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their juniors’ achievements and became 
increasingly community conscious. 

So far, I have been speaking in the past 
tense, of worth while community activities 
echo strong- 
school 


which 
ly in 
grams 


pro- 
today. Nine 
have not di- 
value 


years 
minished ‘the 
of these pioneering 
efforts in rural home 
economics. N ew 
lunch clubs refer to 
the plan 
which toward 
the goal of good 
health, and find in- 
strive 


simple 
aims 








spiration to 
with their own hum- 
ble equipment to 
reach a similar goal. 
So, the hot lunch 
idea has spread to 
other rural sections 
of Rhode Island. 

Progress has 
touched the locality where Mrs. Kinne’s 
leadership introduced the school lunch 
project. Today, hot lunches are served in 
an up-to-date, consolidated school with co- 
operation of Parent-Teacher Association 
and pupils. Three one-room schools are 
now housed in one modern, Central school. 

Mrs. Evelyn Tillinghast, a Community 
Club leader and member of the P-T A, 
states that a hot drink is served daily to 
thirty pupils, free of charge. For variety, 
a soup or stew is occasionally prepared 
by one of the mothers and brought to the 
school. Quahaug for which 
Rhode Island is famous, wins instant and 
unanimous praise. In other parts of the 
United States the nearest substitute, or 
dish any where comparable to it, would 
be a fish chowder made by combining 
potatoes, cubed salt pork and 
plenty of milk with the fish. (It appears 
that each section of our Country has some 
special one-dish meal par excellence!) 

Mrs. Tillinghast adds that the expense 
of supplies for the hot lunch is defrayed 
by the sale of tickets to card parties spon- 
sored by the P-T A. The proceeds are 
sufficient to furnish hot cocoa daily at the 
school. Any additional finances are raised 
by hearty cooperation. 

The Frenchtown 
loaned dishes to the 
showing an active interest. 

It is possible that there are, in other 
states, a great many schools 
where the hot lunch project would meet 
a real nutrition need this winter. A hot 
dish to supplement the pupils’ cold sand- 
wich lunches on winter days is a neces- 
sity which deserves untiring service. Speak 


chowder, 


onions, 


Club 
thereby 


Community 
school, 


one-room 


a word of encouragement to those 
courageous, rural teachers whom you 


meet. Offer them the support of College 
Extension Services: organization plans, 
Put them in touch 


leaflets, cooperation. 
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with their State Leader of 4-H Clubs, at 
your State College. 

If'a teacher must supervise the lunch 
projects alone, at first, she may feel cer- 





Origin of Salads 


HE 
salads in England is in the fifteenth 


earliest record of the use of 

century. A writer of that time says 
that the English garden then contained 
only a few vegetables, such as lettuce, 
beet roots (beets), parsley, hyssop, mint, 
turnip, onion, cabbage, spinach, celery, 
fennel, and thyme. In the winter months 
these were cooked and served hot. But 
during the warmer weather most of them 
were eaten raw, served with olive oil, 
vinegar, sugar, salt, and mustard. 

Another English writer of the seven- 
teenth century in, “A Discourse on Sal- 
lets,” adds to the list of garden vegetables 
used as salads; artichoke, carrot, cucum- 
garlick, pepper, 
parsnip, pea, radish, 

sorrel, and turnip. 
This writer into detail about the 
health value of each. He also tells how 
each vegetable should be carefully pre- 
pared, washed, drained in a colander, and 
kept cool “in a clean, course napkin.” 


ber, dandelion, endive, 


leek, mushroom, 
scallion, asparagus, 


goes 


It was in France in this same century 
that the Duc de Richelieu, Marshall un- 
der Louis XVI, perfected a salad dressing 
which he called “Mayonnaise” after Port 
Mahon, where he was victorious in a 
naval engagement with the English. So 
runs the tale. Another version says that 
a man named Mahon originated the dress- 
ing and that it was named after him. 
Still another story tells us that mayon- 
first Bayonne, 
France, and called 
became “Mayonnaise” through misspelling 
At best, the real 


naise was prepared at 


‘Bayonnaise,” which 


and mispronunciation. 
origin is a mystery. It is quite firmly 
established, that Mayonnaise 
was originated in France during the 17th 


however, 





tain that fine results will soon bring com- 
munity cooperation. The Government ex- 
tension pamphlet entitled “The Rural 
School Lunch” contains helpful informa- 
tion. Ask for it at the office of your 
local County Agent. 


A spirit of service points the way to 
community achievement and smooths the 
road to happier living. 


The hot school lunch, whether or not 
sponsored by the community, continues to 
depend largely upon the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the rural teacher. 


One example of practical invention is 
that of a teacher who asks that her pupils 
bring jars of soup, or other foods which 
will stand re-heating, for their individ- 
ual lunches. These jars, of any kind with 
tin or glass covers, she places in a kettle 
of cold water upon the stove at ten-thirty 
in the morning. At noon, the food is 
warmed through because the kettle of 
water has come to a slow boil. All mem- 
bers of the one-room school partake of 
hot lunches. 


and Mayonnaise 


By 
Mary H. Griffin 


century—the Golden Age of French cul- 
inary art. The dressing became popular 
in France at once, but was unknown in 
America until introduced by French chefs. 

As recently as twenty years ago com- 
mercial mayonnaise was unknown. When 
made, it had to be laboriously prepared 
in the kitchen with uncertain success. 


About fifteen years ago the first com- 
mercial appeared. It was 
manufactured by a delicatessen store 
owner. The general favor with which 
the public received his mayonnaise lead 
to vast sales. Others emulated his example 
and started the manufacture of mayon- 
naise. The volume of business now in- 
volved in the manufacture of commercial 
mayonnaise alone is enormous. 

The following salads could advantage- 
ously be used in school lunch menus. 


mayonnaise 


Banana and Cashew Nut Salad 
(24 servings) 


1 pound cottage cheese 

12 bananas 

Y4 cup finely chopped cashew nuts 
4 cup lemon juice 

4 to % cup mayonnaise 


Mix mayonnaise and nuts thoroughly 
into the cheese and add about ™% tea- 
spoon salt, or enough to season. Cut the 
bananas in half and each half in sections 
crosswise. Sprinkle the bananas with the 
lemon juice. Use half a banana to each 
salad. Put two sections together with 
the cheese mixture between; arrange on 
crisp lettuce. Garnish with two whole 
cashew nuts and a little mayonnaise. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








EACHERS in this country are fac- 

ing the problem of helping to care 

for the undernourished children 
who confront them day after day in 
classes, pale, tired, anemic looking young- 
sters who are incapable of mental or 
or physical effort. The story of conditions 
in Puerto Rico and the way in which they 
are being dealt with should be a help and 
an inspiration to many. 

Poverty is no stranger to this island— 
it exists to an extent undreamed of on the 
mainland and is a more or less normal 
condition of life for most of its victims, 
not just the product of the depression. 
Consequently, the children are in even 
worse state than most of those we see 
here. Clothing is not so great a problem, 
of course, because of the climate, but 
sanitary conditions at home are 
desperate, and the diet is piti- 
fully inadequate. 

In September, 1930, after a 
survey of conditions made by 
the American Child Health As- 
sociation, the American Relief 
Association contributed a sum 
of money to start a_ school 
lunch system which would fur- 
nish at least one good meal a 
day to as many of these chil- 
dren as The fund 
was supplemented by the Pu- 
erto Rican government and the 
work began. The Puerto Rico 
Child Feeding Committee was 
established and has been rais- 
ing money for the work in 
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possible. 








A Definite Factor 
In the Fight 


Against Malnutrition 





School Lunches in Puerto Rico 


this country, and helping out in every 


way possible. 

The Department of 
Puerto Rico complete 
over the administration of this fund, and 
has established school lunch centers in the 


Education of 


has jurisdiction 


schools. Equipment and work are con- 
tributed by teachers, pupils and interested 
citizens; the cooking and serving is done 
by the teachers and pupils; menus and 
supplies are planned largely by the central! 
agency. The children are encouraged to 
pay a cent apiece for their lunches, or to 
bring any food produce that they can, or 
to give work in exchange for food. The 
lunches cost, on the average, 3.4 cents 
each, and consist of a main dish, usually 
some form of bean stew and rice, milk, 


and a salad. Bean stew and rice is the 





A typical three family house in Puerto Rico. 


Directly above 

Puerto Rican children of school age 

who are being given their noon meal. 

To the left is a general view of pre- 

school children at the noon meal which 

they receive half an hour before the 
older children are fed. 









is a photograph of 


Puerto Rican 
diet, and is made with beans, a little ham 
salt pork, 
peppers. Vegetables are sadly lacking in 


piece de résistance of the 


and onion, tomatoes, and 
the average diet and so is milk, which is 
very difficult to procure on the island. The 
milk for the school lunch work is almost 
entirely shipped from this country, usually 
in powdered form. 

In some schools, breakfast as well as 
lunch is furnished to the worst cases, and 
the feeding is being extended to include 
a meal a day for the most badly under- 
nourished 


children, who are 


served fruit, rolled oats and sugar, soda 


pre-school 


crackers and a large glass of milk, once 
a day, generally half an hour before the 
regular lunch time. The children are 
brought to the lunch rooms for the meal. 

The whole island is cooper- 
work*- 
the 
funds have been raised there, 
the upper 
largely in time, 
equipment, and work as well as 


ating in this about 


two-thirds of necessary 
women of classes 
have given 
money, and the legislature has 
passed appropriations as large 
further the 
lunchrooms. Gardens have been 
the for 
and the children 
mostly the boys 
who are in agricultural classes. 
(Continued on page 219) 


as possible to 


developed at schools 


vegetables, 


work these, 


*A detailed account of the work 
in one school on the island was pub- 
lished in Practical Home Economics, 
September, 1932. 
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conomy Week 


as @ 


chool Project 


AST March, the public schools of 

New York City held an “Economy 

Week” during which they tried to 
educate students and their families on 
the most intelligent means of stretching 
the dollar. The Homemaking classes 
in the Junior high schools stressed the 
food dollar and its conservation, with 
special reference to the Charity Organi- 
zation budget of $450 per week for food 
for a family of five. 

Each teacher was left to work out the 
project according to her own concep- 
tion of what it should be, dealing with 
the specific public in her neighborhood, 
and under her own special circum- 
stances. The results, as exhibited and 
reported during June, are most interest- 
ing. 

In most cases, the Homemaking De- 
partment was opened to visitors. Pu- 
pils invited their families, the families 
of girls not working in the department 
often heard of the exhibit and came; in 
one school pupils wrote invitations to 
their mothers as part of their English 
work. The department was freshened 
up for the occasion, several teachers re- 
porting that the exhibit gave an im- 
petus to such projects as the making 
of new curtains, th erepainting of furni- 
ture, and the general furnishing up of 
the homemaking rooms and _ practice 
apartments. 

Students were assigned as hostesses, 
many of the schools had guest books 
which visitors signed, and the pupils 
conducted the mothers, teachers, and in- 
terested guests through the rooms and 
showed them the exhibits. 

The exhibits themselves had been 
worked out by the pupils, and usually in- 
cluded a specimen grocery order for a week, 
using the $4.50 





A day’s meals under the welfare budget as set up in one school. 
Below, a poster made for another school exhibit. 


partment, were shown. The menus and 
orders were mimeographed and_ taken 
home by many of the classes. Mothers 
visiting the exhibit had an opportunity to 
talk over with the teachers their indi- 
vidual problems. 


In addition to the main exhibits of 
the week’s order and menus, the vari- 
ous schools worked out posters and ex- 
hibits of various sorts. Many of the 
posters showed the value of fruits and 
vegetables and their importance in the 
diet; others stressed the proper division 
of the food money for the nutritive 
needs of the family. Attractive posters 
showed menus, with the foods cut out 
and pasted on. One poster of a day’s 
means had the cut-outs pasted on paper 
representing plates which in turn were 
attached to the poster by small strips of 
paper at the back. This gave a three- 
dimensional effect which added to the 
graphic quality of the whole. 

There were many lettered cards stress- 
ing the importance of protective foods, 
such as “When Every Cent Must be 
Well Spent Remember: Milk, Bread, 
and Cereals, Vegetables and Fruit, Will 
Help to Protect Health.” Others pointed 
out certain specific economies, such as 
one reading “You pay three cents to buy 
your bread sliced, Is it worth it?” Some 
showed relative values of bulk and pack- 
ready cooked and home cooked foods, 
aged foods, dried and canned beans, 
fresh an canned milk. et cetera. 

Another group of posters showed the 
different food values ebtainable for the 
same amount cf money, such as: 


Spend Your Money Wisely 
This Costs 25c 


ROUND WRRIOR CGN 5 alse dae en Seon 3c 
Rs alg Tree ae 5c 
Pe ial Ic) cc) 5c 
BRAD: ERUIUEL cre Bains WU bis 8 be tee 5c 
1 can Evaporated Milk ...... aC 


This makes three good meals for five 
persons. 
Menu 
Rice and Tomatoes—Stewed Prunes 
Buttered Rice—Stewed prunes 
Rice and Milk—Stewed prunes 
Spend Your Money Wisely 

12 Sweet Buns cost 25c 

This makes one very poor meal for 
five persons. 

Each of these exhibits was arranged 
with the prime purpose of giving definite 
information on practical economy in 
foods, and as such, the teachers report 
that Economy Week was a great suc- 
cess. Pupils eagerly took home the 
sheets of order and menus; _ their 
mothers, attending the exhibit, asked 
for help on many problems and often 
expressed to the teacher or hostesses 
appreciation of the value of the knowl- 
edge ‘given them. About 100,000 families 
were reached during the week, it is esti- 
mated, and the effect ot the work 1s still 
being felt in the way students come to 
their home-making teachers for help with 
home diet problems. Many of them, who 
are not forced to the extreme economy of 
the Welfare allowance, nevertheless re- 
port much valuable help gained trom the 
exhibit. One teacher commented “These 

children, I am sure, 


budget as a basis. , can drive a better 
Menus for the HOW Ta SPEND YOUR FOOD DOLLAR bargain than I, but 
they have not be- 


week were includ- 
ed in the exhibit, 
and recipes for 
many of the dishes 
were available. In 
some of the schools 
the actual grocery 
order was on dis- 
play, and in most 
of them, at least 
one or two com- 
plete meals, pre- 
pared in the de- 
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OLASSES 


WA 20 cents 





come conscious of 
prices and values, 
but also have de- 
rived a knowledge 
of the value of 
careful meal plan- 
ning to the health 
and growth of the 
family, which they 
would not other- 
wise have re- 
ceived.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





















Table Service, by Lucy G. Allen. New 
edition. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1933. 

“This rewritten edition of ‘Table Serv- 
ice,” the author explains in the preface, 
“aims to present the appointments the 
modern hostess is using on her table and 
to show how she is using them. There 
seems to be a certain independence in in- 
troducing an unusual and individual touch 
that was quite unknown some years ago. 
Even formal entertaining has greater sim- 
plicity and less display today. . . . So one 
should be posted in modern methods to 
keep pace with the times.” 

This paragraph explains completely the 
need for the book. The change in eti- 
quette since the war is great, and to work 
in class from a book so different in tenets 
from anything that we or our students 
will ever meet, except in a very few con- 
servative homes, seems inconsistent with 
the ideals of our subject. 

Miss Allen has produced a compact, 
practical handbook of modern service. It 
is planned for maid service, but can read- 
ily be adapted to service without a maid. 
It guides the teacher or student in fol- 
lowing a simple, unpretentious, but cor- 
rect and charming form for family or 
guest service. 

—M. E. B. 





Health and Home Nursing, by George 
Margaretta Douglas. G. P. 
Sons, New York, 1933. $2.50. 

This book is intended as an introduc- 
tory textbook to home nursing. Few 
courses can allow the time necessary for 
a complete study of the work, but as a 
reference and supplementary reading text, 
it should be most useful. 

Miss Douglas approaches her subject 
from the historical point of view, giving 
a most interesting summary of the devel- 
opment of medicine and hygiene since 
primitive times. Each chapter thereafter 
is prefaced, when possible, by a brief ac- 
count of former customs in regard to the 
particular subject being taken up, such as 
beds, bathing, food, et cetera, The book 
makes very good reading and gives the 
pupil a grasp of} the scientific principles 
underlying nursing, medicine, and hy- 
giene. There is considerable emphasis, 
too, on the psychological aspects and prob- 
lems of illness and on child care. 


—M. E. B. 


Putnam’s 


Spending the Family Income, by S. 
Agnes Donham. New edition. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1933. $1.75. 

The revision of this standard work in 
line with present-day economic conditions 
will be cordially welcomed by all home 
economists who are trying to give prac- 
tical help to families struggling with re- 
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Book Reviews 


duced incomes. The book is based on the 
principle that the expenditure of each in- 
come, however small or large, is deter- 
mined to a great extent by the standards 
of the individual family. For this reason, 
Miss Donham does not believe in “sam- 
ple” or “ideal” budgets as a starting point 
for planning a family’s expenditures or 
retrenchments. She advocates, first, an 
analysis of the family’s standards to de- 
termine what they want to get out of their 
income, however small; next an appor- 
tionment of their funds to cover as many 
of their needs and desires as_ possible, 
each item being careful 
analysis of its relative value. 


subjected to 


In working out her philosophy of fam- 
ily budgets, Miss Donham draws on a 
wide experience and much 
problem, and the resulting 
which should be even more 
the earlier one of the same 


study of the 
book is 
valuable than 
title. 

—M. E. B. 


one 


Pamphlets and Bulletins 

Grocery Qualities and Prices, by Roland 
S. Vaile and Alice M. Child. University 
of Minnesota Press, April, 1933. Price 
$.75. 

A study of grocery qualities and prices 
based on a group of canned and _ nation- 
ally branded products offered by the dif- 
ferent types of grocery outlets in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Peaches, apricots, 
pineapple, cut green beans, cream style 
canned corn, peas and salmon were the 
canned foods used for the quality tests, 
while prices were compared on twenty- 
one nationally branded products 

Three groups of judges were used for 
the quality tests: (1) homemakers to set 
and test standards; (2) professional buy- 
ers (persons buying wholesale for resale 
or for institutional use) to further test 
standards; and (3) a committee to com- 
pare brands against the standards set by 
the first two groups. This committee 
consisted of five people, two of them 
members of the Home Economics staff of 
the university, two on the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration, and 
the fifth a homemaker, trained in home eco- 
nomics. For the final phase of the study 
peaches, peas and salmon were the only 
foods tested, all three grades—fancy, 
choice and standard—included. 

The price study compares prices on 
identical products for September, 1931, 
and June, 1932, and reveals that there 
was less difference in June between the 
prices charged by ownership chain stores 
and voluntary chains (including co- 
operatives) than in September, 1931. 

The booklet offers interesting data for 
home economics classes in marketing; and 
for study groups in clubs and adult 
classes. 








The Effect of Sunlight and Other Fac- 
tors on the Strength and Color of Cotton 


Fabrics, by Mary Anna Grimes. Bulletin 
474, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Feb., 1933. 

This bulletin presents the results of the 
first of a series of investigations of the 
cotton fiber as an industrial product, and 
deals with the effects of sunlight, tem- 
perature, and relative humidity on the 
strength and color of cotton fabrics that 
are different in structure, color and dye. 
The findings as non- 
technical language as possible, and the 
bulletin points out the immediate prac- 
tical application of the experimental find- 
ings to the producer, manufacturer and 
In view of the prevailing style 
home 


are reported in 


consumer. 
demand for cotton fabrics, eco- 
nomics classes should find much for class 
discussion here. 


History Home Economics in Georgia, 
Standards Committee, Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

This booklet is a most interesting con- 
tribution made by the state association to 
the history of home economics. It covers 
the development of the work in the vari- 
ous Georgia schools, and includes much 
information valuable to historians, pros- 
pective students, and members of other 
associations who are 


home economics 


planning a similar work. 


Evaporated Milk Around the World, by 
Charles Dillon and Frank E. Rice. Re- 
print from Hygeia, April, 1933. The 
Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago. 

An interesting account of the ways in 
which concentrated milk is used in other 
parts of the world, including the large 
supplies carried by Arctic and Antarctic 
explorers. : 


of Coffee; 


Sureau of 


prepared by 
Coffee In- 


The Story 
Isabel N. Young, 
formation, New York City. 

A revised edition of the history, grow- 
ing, preparation for market, characteris- 
tics, vacuum packing and brewing of cof- 
fee. The scientific facts stated in the bul- 
letin were obtained through experiments 
conducted by Dr. P. W. Punnett at 
Teachers College under the direction of 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy. There are recipes 
included for several desserts made with 


coffee in addition to the methods for 
brewing the beverage. 
Good Meals at Low Cost. National 


Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, II- 
linois. Copies furnished free on request. 

A week’s menus and market list 
low cost meals built around a liberal use 
Recipes are 


tor 


of the low cost meat cuts. 
given for several dishes. 
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Vacations as Investments * 


” "hee with the scrutiny of all sorts 
of investments at the present time, 
it is not unfitting to look critically 
at vacations as investments. If the word 
“vacation” were changed to something 
more suggestive of content than of 
emptiness, it would be easier to conceive 
It would 
also be easier to see that a vacation has 
its necessary place in the whole pattern of 
life and should contribute its full share 
to the development of the individual. 
One of the purposes of a fruitful va- 
cation is undoubtedly mental and physical 
recuperation after a strenuous period of 
work. Cessation of the usual kind and 
quantity of activity will usually achieve 
this goal. Another important goal of a 
fruitful vacation is less often in the con- 
sciousness of the “ 


of a vacation as an investment. 


vacationer.” 
is mental recreation. 


That goal 
The road to men- 
tal recreation is partly through rest and 
idleness but it is also through new ex- 
perience. The fruits of a good vacation 
are, then, not only mental and physical re- 
cuperation, but achieving new zest. 

For the teacher of home economics, 
faced with a summer to invest, there are 
many possibilities of using her vacation 
for recreation through new experiences. 
She may choose to find new experience 
in professional fields. We all feel after 
we have been out of school for a time 
that we must go “back to the fountain 
head,” that we pour ourselves out during 
the school year until at the end some- 
one must pour something back into us. 
Then too, unless a teacher is in a large 
school system, she finds herself isolated 
from people who are interested in her 
specialty; and so she misses the contact 
of other minds in discussing problems of 
mutual interest. Both these values a sum- 
mer school offers. If, in addition, the 
school chosen is in a region new to the 
student, she has many other delightful 
possibilities of a vacation. 

Another type of new professional ex- 
perience for the home economics teacher 
would come with a chance of experienc- 
ing home and family problems at first 
hand. An energetic home economics 
teacher might find some home of her 
acquaintance in which her services would 
be of great value and from which she 
could carry away genuine help for her 
teaching. followed the 
example of LePlay, the Frenchman who, 
in the 19th century, successfully studied 
standards of living by actually living in 
the homes of working men and peasants. 

But the home economics teacher is also 
a person as well as a teacher and it may 
be that she and wants 
tion in her personal life. Travel is un- 
doubtedly one of the supremely satisfac- 


* Reprinted by permission 
Home Economics Newsletter. 
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Too few have 


needs 


recrea- 


from Michigan 


By Irma H. Gross 
Michigan State College 


tory means of securing new experience. 
Nevertheless, just covering physical dis- 
tance is not sufficient. One need only 
think of the army of sad souls who, in 
times of prosperity, trekked across Europe 
in search of real American coffee and 
ham sandwiches, with scarcely an eye for 
the Alps or the great galleries or the 
glorious cathedrals. The traveler who 
can drink deep of new experience may 
get lasting returns from a walking trip 
in his own locality. 


If our vacationist cannot reach out for 
new experience in any of the ways al- 


What Are 


Applied Home Nursing 


An industrial school, co-educational, on 
a six hundred acre farm in a mountain 
environment, offers many unique problems 
to the enterprising educator, especially 
when emergencies arise. 

Over a rail fence, and five hundred feet 
across a field from our Home Economic’s 
Practice House, a snug little two room 
cabin, rests at the foot of a wooded hill, 
housing our nearest neighbors. Father, 
mother, (a girl barely out of her “teens”), 
and four children constitute the family. 

Incident upon the arrival of the young- 
est member, our Home Nursing class was 
furnished a most interesting as well as 
an educational project. Most of the 
class, from mountain homes, themselves 
members of large families, having fin- 
ished the term’s work in Home Nursing, 
were highly elated when an opportunity 
came to put their lessons into practice. 

It was late in the afternoon when a 
6 year old came running to us for help. 
I marshalled my forces, sending one girl 
for the school nurse and to call the coun- 
try doctor, while I hastened to the cabin 
with four others. When we arrived one 
girl went to chop wood and prepare the 
kitchen fire; another carried water from 
the spring and had it ready for the 
needs; a third prepared the bed accord- 
ing to previous instructions; while a 
fourth laid out clothes for the baby and 
made things ready for the great event of 
the arrival of a new baby. 

Doctor and nurse having arrived, the 
girls took the children to the loft above 
the kitchen and put them to bed, telling 
them stories to keep them quiet. In less 
than an hour there was a new little sister 
in the home and every one eager to wait 
upon her. 

For a few days two girls went with 
the school nurse to bathe the baby, care 





ready mentioned, she has at least one 
other avenue of approach. A book, right- 
ly chosen—or stumbled upon—may open 
up a whole new horizon. Reading should 
be either a “balanced ration” touching 
several fields, or else it should probe one 
new field rather deeply if it is to be a 
genuine source of new experience. Such a 
“balanced ration” today would of neces- 
sity include something of world affairs. 
Fiction, drama, poetry, biography, science 
and travel may add their rich material. 
Professional reading is not suggested here 
since it is not strictly part of a “balanced 
ration” leading toward new experience. 

A vacation, then, to be an investment, 
should yield as dividend the enriching of 
the human spirit. It should bring a bet- 
ter grasp of some small portion of the 
world, its problems, and its joys. 


You Doing? 


for the mother, clear up the house and 
make themselves generally useful. 

As in the case with many similar 
problems which arise, there is no doubt 
that although class lectures and note book 
work may be matters of fleeting interest, 
or regarded merely as a means of pass- 
ing a grade, taken in connection with the 
actual demonstration, they become in- 
delibly fixed in the minds of these po- 
tential home keepers. 

Alice G. Bingham, 
Instructor of Home Economics, 
Blue Ridge Industrial School, Bris, Va. 


Class Project in Home Nursing 

In relation to our Home Nursing unit, 
the second-year Home Economics class 
chose as a class project cleaning up the 
teachers’ rest room and furnishing it with 
a first-aid cabinet for the school. Each 
of the teachers contributed a dime for the 
purpose. We planned carefully how we 
should spend this before we began. Our 
first work was to clean up the room well, 
washing the bed linen and scrubbing the 
walls and floor. We spent one day in 
the boys’ work shop building our medi- 
cine cabinet. This was very inexpensive, 
being made of scrap lumber which we 
painted and enameled. The following 
materials were placed in it: Iodine, 
spirits of ammonia, oil of peppermint, a 
teaspoon, blunt scissors, sterile gauze, ab- 
sorbent cotton, adhesive tape, baking soda, 
salt, jar of cotton swabs, jar of tooth picks, 
turpentine, paper cups, drinking glass, and 
castile soap. Each of the teachers were 
given a key for this cabinet. Different 
class members gave demonstrations in ad- 
ministering first-aid and taking care of 
emergencies. We believe our Home Nurs- 
ing unit has helped not only the girls in 
our class, but will benefit the whole 
school. 


Elizabeth Poovey, Student in Startown 
School, Newton, N. C 
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HE next time you teach cup 
cakes, use this practical and in- 
teresting variation. 

Figure out for your pupils the cost 
of the materials needed to make a 
batch of 24 cakes—shortening, sugar, 
eggs, milk, flour and flavoring. 


Then point out how trifling is the 
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Expioratory Home 


Economics 


For Junior High Schools 


DUCATORS have designed the 

Junior High School as a period of 
exploration; of making the abrupt jump 
from grade to high school easier 
and smoother with the results that 
a greater number of boys and girls enter 
the senior high school. How, then, shall 
a course in home economics for the 
junior high school be planned? 

In our small junior high school, seventh 
and eighth grade girls are given one 
semester of home economics each year, 
after which they may elect the two years 
of vocational home economics in the 
senior high school. 

The objectives of these junior high 
courses are: first, to give students an idea 
of the nature of home economics, so they 
will know whether they wish to elect it 
in senior high school; second, to cap- 
italize the girls’ interest in the home be- 
fore the more sophisticated senior high 
school years begin; third, to teach girls 
to do better those things they are already 
doing in the home for themselves; fourth, 
to help them to solve their own imme- 
diate home and personal problems. 

Recent studies have shown that while 
the junior high girl may not assume any 
managerial responsibilities, she does as- 
sist at many household tasks, those most 
frequently being mentioned are going to 
the store for groceries, caring for small 
children, washing dishes, and caring for 
her own room daily. 

Since she is really more interested in 
her family now than later when her in- 
terest will be centered on herself and 
her relationships to boys and girls of 
her group at school, it seems that the 
junior high school is both the logical 
and psychological place to begin a study 
of child development and family rela- 
tionships. Such units as Giving a Party 
for Small Brothers and Sisters, Making 
a Garment for a Child, or Planning My 
Little Sister’s Christmas make a ready 
appeal and interest is not lacking. 

From a study of toy selection, many 
problems of child development arise. 
What food habits a small child should be 
taught evolve from planning the refresh- 
ments for a party, as well as the prob- 
lem of selecting suitable stories and 
games for the various ages, so that the 
children at the party may be well en- 
tertained. The children’s clothing unit 
teaches construction of garments and the 
use of the machine, as well as offering an 
opportunity to discuss problems of train- 
ing the child to dress himself, care for 
his belongings, etc. 

One of the girls’ most immediate needs 
at this age, is that of properly caring for 
her clothing. A unit on Caring for Our 
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By 
Opal Waymire List 


Lovington High School 
Lovington, New Mexico 


Clothing removes a point of friction in 
many homes, thus improving family rela- 
tionships and helping to establish a good 
habit. During this unit, several les- 
sons may be spent profitably by discussing 
the well-groomed girl, with attention di- 
rected to cleanliness of body, care of hair, 
nails, teeth, etc., as contributing quite as 
much to her attractiveness as well-cared 
for clothing. 

Special emphasis is given marketing 
when the following class problems are 
solved: buying material for a kitchen 
apron, and for a simple undergarment to 
be made in class; selecting ready-made 
undergarments from a display at a store; 
buying toys for a child; selecting material 


Dolls of Our 


The Museum of the City of New York 
was the scene of a most interesting exhibit 
of toys used in New York for many years 
past. Old New York families went 
through their attics and loaned to the 
museums the dolls and doll furniture, the 
tea-sets and tops and lead soldiers, of 
their grandmothers’ and _ grandfathers’ 
childhood. 

Perhaps the most impressive item in 
the collection was a doll’s house in the 
style of 1860. It was very large, for a 
doll’s house, and three stories tall, with 
all the rooms furnished completely. The 
parlor had a square piano, long, heavy 
window draperies, mahogany chairs, and 
a flowered carpet, and even a reading 
lamp and coal bucket; the library next 
door had a lovely horse hair sofa on 
which reclines a languid lady-doll in 
crinoline. The kitchen held a large coal 
stove, a pine table with wash-tubs stand- 
ing on it, and numerous pots and pans; 
the dining room was in mahogany, with 
early Victorian chairs and table. The bed- 
rooms held four-posters and were com- 
plete with towel racks and towels, ewers 
and basins — all the household details of 
1860. 

A doll of about the same period was 
supplied with a wardrobe which would 
not shame any fine lady of the day. She 
had calling cards and a parasol, shawls 
and crinolines, corsets, aprons, night- 
caps, petticoats galore; her trunk holds 
gloves and handkerchiefs, shoes, stock- 
ings, garters, a fan, and the indespensa- 
ble “cloud”. The lady has dresses and 
hats to match, muff and fur collar, bows 


for a child’s dress or suit, and for a school 
dress for the girl herself; buying cereals, 
fruits, eggs, and other foods used in the 
breakfast and school lunch units. 

As we list the units taught in the one 


semester given each the seventh and 
eighth grades, we note that the girls have 
been given an opportunity to explore 
briefly all of the most important realms 
of home economics. The units should 
not follow each other in the order given, 
but should be arranged as best fits the 
local situation: Making a Kitchen Apron, 
Making a Simple Undergarment, Cloth- 
ing a Small Child, Making a School Dress 
for Myself, Caring for Our Clothing, Liv- 
ing With Our Families, Planning the 
Family Christmas, Caring for My Room, 
Serving Breakfast for My Family, Pre- 
paring the School Lunch. 

After having taught in senior high 
school, the spontaneity and interest of the 
junior high girl is indeed a stimulus to 
better teaching. I firmly believe that an 
exploratory course in home economics 
should be given in the junior high school 
to capitalize the girl’s interest at the time 
when it most manifests itself. 


Grandmothers 


and sashes — some ninety articles in all. 
They are faded, of course, but in far 
better condition than seems possible — 
little girls of that day must have been 
very proper “little ladies” in their play 
as well as in their dress. 

A paper doll of that period is strange 
and wonderful with a_ pinched-in 
waist and bustles on her dresses, look- 
ing for all the world as if she stepped 
out of Godey’s Lady’s Book. “Abraham 
and Sarah before Abimelech”, a wax- 
work group made by a fourteen-year- 
old girl in 1769, was one of the most amus- 
ing groups in the collection. The small, 
daintily made figures are set in a back- 
ground of flowers and pergola and very, 
very blue sky, and dressed in the young 
lady’s conception of the most elegant and 
fashionable attire of her own day. 

There were paper dolls and scenes from 
Germany, collections of tops and large 
marbles, slings and whistles, a collection 
of miniature furniture, countless dolls of 
all sizes and periods, and, glory of the 
collection, a small and very lovely coffee 
service of silver gilt. There was a pot, a 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher, two cups 
and their saucers, and two tiny spoons, 
all beautifully shaped and chased, repos- 
ing in their velvet case as they have for 
generations. 

The collection of samplers included 
some very elaborate and some very early 
ones — quotations from the Bible and 
moral sentiments carefully worked by 
patient little fingers, and one very am- 
bitious one made in 1828 which bears a 
map of New York. 
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Welcome Messages 


To the Homemaker: 


Because all the information needed in computing a diet, including the com- 
mon measurements and average servings can be found in one table, the housewife 
will find Tables of Food Values.a great convenience in her work. She can readily 
discover whether her family is receiving sufficient amounts of the different nutri- 
ments, such as vitamins, mineral, protein, energy foods, etc.; she will know if 
the diet is acid or basic forming: she can easily learn to know the foods with a 
high caloric value and avoid using them in excess in a reducing diet; and likewise 
know those foods of low caloric value. 


To the Dietitian: 


Because all of the necessary dietetic information is given in one table, one is 
able to calculate a complete diet more accurately and more quickly by using 
Tables of Food Values. 


To the Teacher of Home Economics: 


“Without question, Aiea . . 

the most practical and usable Tables of Food Values is a definite aid to teachers in the rapid calculation of 
5 * the specific amounts of all the nutriments needed in diets of children of dif- 

book I have seen in this ferent ages. It will help her in teaching the food values of servings of the 

field” — common foods, and in learning to visualize these values. 

From a Junior High Foods Teacher 


From Reviews 


Nowadays when every one is beginning to learn something about diet and when most people are 
trying to eat intelligently, it is convenient to have available tables which supply all the necessary in- 
formation concerning common foods and the food values of ordinary servings. This is exactly the infor- 
mation that is supplied in this convenient book. Food substances are classified according to their gen- 
eral type, and information as to the values of average portions is then given concerning each sub- 
stance. The weight of the average measure, the amount of calories supplied, the values in proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, calcium, phosphorus, iron and vitamin values, and the reaction, whether acid or 
basic, are given for each substance. Reference is so simple that users will find the book exceedingly 
convenient. Furthermore, the values stated are based on numerous and reliable sources of investigation 
to which due credit is given in the introduction of the book.— Morris Fishbein, M.D. in Hygeia. 





This is a ‘splendid and elaborate series of useful charts giving a great amount of information in chart 
form. Each table extends across two wide pages. All availabie information on the subject is in- 
cluded. It is the best possible way to present the information. The tabulation does away with the 
necessity of reading many pages to get the information compiled in this most useful form. This will 
help us to get the information that we need. All the essential data required for calculating the nutri- 
tive value of a given food are found in one table. In addition, a list of recipes of foods accompanies 
each table. One set of tables gives the values of 100-gram portions of foods, which will aid in calcu- 
lating diets. For metabolic work as well as for every-day dieting this book will prove exceedingly 
helpful— J. C. R. in The Medical World. 


Tables of Food Values will be a valuable aid to physicians and dietitians; in fact, to anyone who is 
interested in the problems of nutrition—R. R. in The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 


The physician and the dietitian who prescribe di2ts for patients with various disorders will find it of 
the utmost usefulness—In Journal of American Medical Association. 





ALICE V. BRADLEY 


This book of food tables should prove very useful to any one engaged in work on nutrition. It is 
written in a practical and concise form and includ2s recipes that enable the reader to know the 









formulas used in the computation of the foods listed—8In Archive of Internal Medicine, American B.S. degree from University of 
Medical Association. Wisconsin; graduate work at 
This book will be a joy to everyone who is concerned with the calculation of diets—In Medical “iversities of Chicago and Cal 
Journal and Record. fornia; training in dietetics and 
nutrition under Dr. Amy Dan- 

The book fills a long felt want, and should be indispensable for physicians, dietitians, and nutrition jels and Dr. 13. V. McCollum. 

workers.—Francis L, Burnett in American Journal of Public Health. 

Every dietitian or individual who makes caloric estimation of meals or menus will find this an invalu- Teaching experience —_ covers 
able help.— Hazel Auscherman Weber in The Western Hospital News. gig eecrceiy ne eae — 
Oo Minnesota; director oO 8) 4 
We believe this book to be the most valuable one of its kind which has ever been published.— economics at State Teachers Col- 
—In The Forecast. lege, La Crosse, Wisconsin; su 
_-- oe eee re ee oO CO Oe ee Ne Lae Ee ES CE En > pervisor of teacher-training in 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois “| home economics and health at 
State Teachers College, Santa 
Please send me on approval a copy of Tables of Food Values by Bradley. In ten days l 3arbara, California; has taught 
after receiving it | will remit $2.00 or return the book. nutrition in summer sessions at 
CMe tS Or rete i oa hE eRe ers PIs PE bd Cok a he ow On te ONG is Oa 0k SW ie hed | University of Chicago and State 
we ili nea i ala hh a laa ai Saal shea ia l Caltain Siitnaiin, Rinne, Wdies 
NOMEN DR Sree ek Cre ae uk ae ht by, 3 lo ed oe eS Sa iep nee ea oes on nutrition for leading maga- 
Pee ere eee ere are Oy eas oo aceio'o eek we Oe pwned ORs i | zines in the field. Private con- 
ie ee Sek ie dg es es a So Bee to ag sultant dietitian for number of 
City I ESSER RS, ROR OE a aT ca eee ae ee ee eee a ree e | physicians during past few years. 
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Felt Award Letters as a 
Home Economics Project 


By 
Donna J. McBryan 
Berkeley High School 
Berkeley, California 


A home economics activity that is inter- 
esting and also highly profitable in its 
outcome, is the making, each term, of all 
felt letters and emblems awarded in our 
high school. A list of the letters needed 
is sent from the school office to one of 
the advanced clothing classes, and that 
class is held responsible for completing 
the work and delivering it to the office 
before the date on which the letters are 
to be awarded. Usually about one hun- 
dred fifty are requested. 

Since the request does not come as a 
surprise, it is never thought of as an im- 
position of “extra work”. Instead, when 
the girls make out their contracts at the 
beginning of the semester, each is privi- 
leged to include a group of ten or twenty 
of the letters or emblems if she so de- 
sires. One student may volunteer to take 
the responsibility for the activity as a 
whole, estimating the materials needed, 
taking the requisition to the office, assign- 
ing the units of work to the individual 
contractors, and, at the end, inspecting, 
counting, and delivering the entire lot. 

Whenever a new letter or emblem is to 
be used, the activity extends to the art 
and commercial departments. In the art 
classes a design is made which is sub- 
mitted for approval to the committee on 
awards, and then sent to the office prac- 
tice classes to be mimeographed. The 
mimeographed patterns are delivered to 
the home economics department to be 
filed for use through succeeding terms. 

This work fosters a spirit of helpful- 
ness toward the group, and an interest in 
the activities of the student body as a 
whole, as well as developing the girls’ 
sense of responsibility. At the same time, 
it furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
improving their technical skill. 


The process of making includes: 

a. Perforating the pattern on the sew- 
ing machine. 

b. Cutting two pieces of felt one-half 
inch larger in each dimension than 
the pattern, and placing the color 
which is to make the “shadow” be- 
neath the other piece. 

c. Marking the upper layer by rubbing 
stearate of zinc powder through the 
perforations of the pattern, using a 
puff. 

d. Stitching carefully. 

e. Drawing thread-ends through to the 
wrong side, and tying securely. 

f. Cutting away the parts of the felt 
which are to be removed. 

g. Pressing on the wrong side with a 
hot iron, using no moisture. 
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A Correction 


By an unfortunate error, which we 
greatly regret, the June issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics listed Miss 
Frances Zuill as Head of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Liberal Arts College of 
lowa State College. Miss Zuill is Head 
of Home Economics at the State Uni- 





versity of lowa, in lowa City. 








Plant Forms in Ornament 
(Continued from page 201) 

An amusing and incongruous note is 
struck by two complete suits of armor 
chased in vine forms, and a set of dueling 
pistols decorated with roses! 

This exhibit is proving itself of value 
to artists and designers of all sorts, and 
certainly should open the eyes of anyone 
who sees it, to the endless possibilities the 
commonest plant affords for adaptation to 
daily use. It is surprising that plant forms 
have not been more generally employed 
by designers, for their possibilities are in- 
finite and varied. 

Any field flower, and plant, any leaf 
offers an opportunity for original inter- 
pretation in textile, architectural, or ap- 
plied art design. An illustration of a 
few uses for plant forms of today is fur- 
nished by a cooperative exhibit, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
of work by students in seven schools of 
design and three high schools in and 
around New York. 

The designs exhibited are in great 
measure for textiles—silk and cotton 
prints. Some are faithful renditions of 
the plant form, others are adaptations or 
conventionalized forms; some retain their 
original colorings, others are softened or 
modified, or done in white and a color. 
Many of these designs are lovely, almost 
all of them have a feeling of freshness 
and originality, and some of them are 
very modern in feeling. The students have 
also adapted flower forms to such articles 
as bookends, book jackets, table silver, 
vases, tiles, and trays. 





Water—the Beauty Charm 


(Continued from page 206) 


Mohammedan woman. Often musicians, 
attendants and the entire equipment for 
the procession have been hired at great 
cost by the girl’s family. But of what 
matter is the cost? A bride is to be 
made lovely at the bath! For hours she 
will be laved and soaped. Her hands and 
feet will be stained with henna. Her 
friends will laugh and sing and ply her 
with sweetmeats and candies. With the 
bridal bath, the Mohammedan maiden 
bids farewell to the joys of girlhood and 
prepares herself for the responsibilities of 
married life. 

In rural Sweden and Denmark, bridal 
baths are occasions of as great rejoicing 
as in Mohammedan countries. The young 
girl is escorted to the bathhouse, accom- 


panied by her friends who carry refresh- 
ments of beer, cinnamon, sugar and cakes. 
With great hilarity the bride receives the 
strenuous steaming and switching custom- 
ary among northern peoples. She finally 
emerges from the bath with her rosy 
face shining with cleanliness and her 
blond hair brushed and neatly braided. 
The attending maidens deck the bride with 
garlands of flowers, and lead her home, 
there to continue the festivities with eat- 
ing, drinking and merry dance. 

So it is, that whether the bridal bath 
is taken by women of ancient Hellas, or 
by followers of the Prophet or daughters 
of the North, it ever continues to be a 
symbol of eternal youth. And the waters 
from which the bath is prepared remain, 
as do those other mysterious beauty 
baths fancied by women throughout the 
ages, a prophylactic charm against the 
aging and ugliness of the spirit—the most 
dreaded foes of the feminine heart. 


The Home As Consumer 
(Continued from page 195) 


what you don’t need, but buy what you 
do need and buy it shrewdly. Wise buy- 
ing is good for sound business. 

4. Use what has been purchased proper- 
ly. Do not waste. Enjoy its use. A 
great many people apparently don’t know 
how to enjoy consumption. They don’t 
enjoy their foods. They get little ex- 
citement out of the clothes they plan 
and buy for themselves. They don’t seem 
to get anything out of their own homes. 

This condition of life is always preva- 
lent, but it seems to be particularly wide- 
spread now. The masses of the people, 
even those who have incomes and means, 
are not really living at the present time. 
They are merely existing, existing in a 
shadow of uncertainty and fear. Nor is 
it possible to reestablish real living, as 
civilized people understand that term, un- 
til there is the reestablishment of satis- 
factory consumption. And this fear is so 
unreasonable and irrational! We may ad- 
mit that present conditions are bad and 
still keep calm, work for improvement 
and not be such poor sports. In any case, 
the fear does not the slightest good and 
is positively harmful. 

Through the adoption and actual op- 
eration under such simple principles as 
suggested here, the consumer may again 
reestablish himself or herself as a sane 
consumer. What we need most of all is 
common-sense. Beyond that we need to 
learn a great deal more about sound con- 
sumption. This seems to me so self-evi- 
dent that I wonder why the educational 
administrators of our public schools of all 
grades do not establish such education 
on a compulsory basis for all students, 
both boys and girls, as well as all young 
men and women. Excepting the rudi- 
ments of learning, such as reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and English, I can think of 
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nothing so universally necessary nor so 
important as education in the fundamen- 
tals of wise consumption. This view is 
not only sound from the standpoint of 
consumption, but also as well, from the 
standpoint of society. Without intelligent 
consumption, business becomes a matter 
of catering to whims and caprice. Sound 
consumer buying builds sound business. 

Whatever the evils that we have suf- 
fered during these last few years, we 
should at least see if there may not be 
something of value as a guide for the 
future. We should certainly agree that 
there is the clearest need for consumer 
education. Had our people known bet- 
ter back in the 1920’s, they would have 
bought more rationally and they would 
have invested more wisely then, and so 
prevented the rise of the boom which 
led to the panic of 1929 and the present 
business depression. It may not be possi- 
ble through education to raise the stand- 
ards of wisdom of all people, but cer- 
tainly enough people could profit from 
such education to serve as a check and 
balance to the masses of the unthinking 
and untrainable. 

The present business depression empha- 
sizes the importance of sound education 
in consumer purchasing and consumer 
use. To give such training is the essen- 
tial purpose of home economics. The 
present conditions should have the effect 
of raising the importance of these courses 
throughout the educational systems. 

Home economics, one of the youngest 
of the subjects added to our public school 
curriculum, has had a rather difficult time 
of it. It was introduced into our public 
schools at a time when homes were still 
busy workshops, at least much more so 
than today. Consequently, in its begin- 
nings its subject matter was generally di- 
rected to home production of goods for 
consumer use, such as cooking, sewing, 
laundering, and so on. You all know 
how the activities of the homes have 
changed. The home industries have, to 
a considerable extent, declined. Home 
economics courses have had to be funda- 
mentally revised and are still under re- 
vision. These changes were inevitable. 

The time is ripe for a new public atti- 
tude towards home economics. During the 
1920's, while wages and incomes were 
generally rising, a great many people 
found it unnecessary to, or at least did 
not, exercise thrift, ingenuity, or ability 
in order to improve their standards of 
living. The improvements could readily 
be obtained and paid for out of increases 
in wages and salaries. Courses in home 
economics during those years actually 
languished, and in some communities de- 
clined. Since 1929 conditions have 
changed. Not only have incomes declined 
but there has consequently been a tre- 
mendous downward pressure on stand- 
ards of living. Ability and intelligence 
have again become important factors in 
maintaining these standards. Home eco- 
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nomics, as a science of effective buying 
and use, as a training in consumption 
ability, is at last coming into its own. 

I have been informed that many edu- 
cational administrators and school boards, 
in the interests of economy, have short- 
sightedly cut down, or threatened to cut 
down, on public expenditures for home 
economics instruction. This is a public 
tragedy. This is, to my way of thinking, 
like destroying the life boats and throw- 
ing away the life preservers when the 
ship is in danger of sinking. Do they 
know the purpose of home economics? 
Do they know what home economics can 
do for the consuming public? If they 
don’t, is it not, in part, the fault of the 
home economists, themselves? Have they 









Economical.. Delicious 
HOME-MADE BREAD | 


not failed to demonstrate and advertise 
their new science and art properly? 

If home economics is prepared to serve 
its present need as fully as it should be, 
it is the course in our 
school system. Instead of cutting it down, 
it should be expanded, not only to require 
all youths to pursue courses in this sub- 
ject, but also to permit people who have 
already grown up beyond the school ages 


most necessary 


to share in its practical values. 
There is form of 
tension more pressing and more necessary 


no educational ex- 
than just this training in rational con- 
sumption. The next few years are likely 
to see this development come to its full 
stage. No educational profession offers 
a greater opportunity of service than this. 
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Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer’s . .- 
10 CENTS 



















No wonder you eat twice as much of it! 


HETHER economy be the watch- 
word or appetizing quality be con- 
sidered, good home-made bread ranks 
among the first of the daily items of food. 
In order to merit this distinction bread 
should possess these qualifications: 
1. Symmetrical form; 2. Uniform golden 
brown color; 3. Smooth, crisp crust; 
4. Elastic, fine-grained crumb; 5. Fra- 
grant, appetizing odor; 6. Delicious, 
nutty flavor. 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast bring 
about a very thorough leavening of dough. 


NORTHWESTERN 


It is this which assures the superior flavor, 
fragrance and texture of bread made with 
these yeasts. And it is all so easy, too. 
Our booklet, ““‘The Art of Making 
Bread’’, tells with words and pictures 
what to do to insure success. We shall be 
glad to send to teachers, upon request, 
sufficient copies of this booklet for the 
individual use of their pupils in cookery. 
We can also supply, for the use of teach- 
ers, an Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


YEAST COMPANY 


1752 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades trom first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for high 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 


Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-733 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
bome economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans, Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 

















Use CLARK’SO.N.T. Crochet Cotton 


—A new thread with the fashionable string-like 
finish—to make smart gloves, hats, bags, ete. 
Send 10 cents for booklet of complete directions 
—Clark’s O.N.T. Fashions in Crochet and Knit- 
ting. The SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, Dept. 
41U, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 








Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 
Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
suggestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
intants and children. A _ helpful and _ practical 
aid in discussing this important health question. 
Sent without charge by addressing ‘Practical 
Home Economics” magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 





SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
tress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 














$55 


Complet. 

with ; ; ; 

Cutter Senu sor Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CU 

Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chieago, II! 
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| and having a poster exhibit. 


_ mixed bouquets of flowers that she had | 
| put in it in August, flowers that blended | 
of the | 
Another told of the calendula | 


The Monthly Home 


Economics Exhibit 
(Continued from page 198) 
The first showed us a Chinese whisky 


bottle that she had picked up on a city | 


dump, told us how it was an ideal vase 
for certain flowers because of its narrow 
ring of a neck, its paunchy body and its 
dull color. She used it first in January 
for forcing forsythia, then in February 
for acacia, then in the spring for iris, 
later in the summer for gladioli, 
in the fall for Michaelmas daisies or 
for two or three chrysanthemums. 
at anytime it made a perfect container 
for three roses or where everything else 
failed she could use it to hold a few 
sprays of English ivy. Another took an 
Italian faience pitcher and told of the 


well and repeated the colors 
pitcher. 
she put in a brown ginger jar and an- 
other of the pink flowers that looked so 


well in an old pewter teapot. Each woman 


was a flower lover, had taste in her ar- | 
rangement of flowers, and had a unique | 


type of vase to talk about, a type that 
she had experimented with all through 
the year, or all through one season. One 


| said she could not confine herself to one 


| silver, 


favorite vase but would tell us about 


her three most useful spring vases, the | 
one for columbines, the one for English | 


cowslips and the one for anemones. No 
one of course showed the flowers, she 
simply told of how she had used her 
many or single vases and if criticism is, 
as Anatole France says, nothing but the 


adventures of your soul among master- | 


pieces, then the art of flower arrangement 
is nothing but the adventures of a flower 


lover among vases and flowers and back- | 
We learned from that exhibit | 


grounds. 
that though we may have one general 
utility vase we really need a whole shelf 
full. 


That is the extent of our exhibits so | 


far, but we have only just started. Our 


appetite gets stronger with every success- | 
We are going to do lace, | 


ful exhibit. 
brass, pewter, 
Indian curios, and linens. 
to have a collectors’ exhibit, where one 
person will tell how she collected rosaries, 


baskets, blankets, 


another how he collected knives, a third | 
| how he picked up candlesticks. 


The San 


| Antonio museum in Texas has a collec- 


tion of branding irons and that may stim- 


ulate our Western brain cells along the | 


line of exhibiting saddles, quirts, spurs, 
and boots. We have also thought of 
joining in with the French department 
In fact the 
world is so full of a number of things 


| and we rather think we have ideas enough 


to keep us going for a year at least. We 
know we have the materials and we know 
that the more people we invite to help, the 
greater are our chances of success. 


and | 


And | 


We are going | 





Do You Appreciate 
The Value of 


PLAYS 


that will Dramatize 
Your 
Home Economics lessons? 


See page 220 




















BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 

441 W. 37th St. New York, N. ¥ 

























SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1933 


z 


To Home Economics students 
graduating this year we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
Schooil-opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


e 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York City 














PRACTICAL HOME *ECONOMICS 


























School Lunches 
in Puerto Rico 


(Continued from page 209) 


The school lunch work in Puerto Rico 
is made an educational project, as well as 
a means of helping the undernourished 
pupils. The payment of a cent apiece in 
money, produce, or labor gives the chil- 
dren a sense of responsibility and of in- 
dependence. The standard of cleanliness 
of the lunch rooms is high, and is em- 
phasized by the teachers so that it may 
carry over into the homes. The children 
are taught to eat many foods which are 
strange to them, and they are given train- 
ing in what constitutes a good diet. Such 
health habits as washing hands before 
eating, using one’s own dishes, and chew- 
ing food well, are taught. Good manners 
and the common courtesies of the table 
are taught and practised. The school gar- 
dens are lessons in cooperation as well as 
in agriculture. 

The effects of this work are to be seen 
in many ways. Teachers report much 
better work in classes; the children have 
put on weight; the death rate from child 
diseases has declined very rapidly in the 
three years that the work has been going 
on. It is still a great deal higher than 
the corresponding rate here, however, be- 
cause the lunch rooms cannot 
reach all the children who need food. 

It was estimated in 1931 that there were 
200,000 children in actual need. Of this 
number, in the school year 1931-32, 43,389 
of the neediest were fed. Lunches were 
furnished to 41,114 and_ breakfasts 
2276, including the pre-school children as 
well as those of school age. The work 
was carried on in 994 lunch rooms on the 
islar'd, which were in use for 184 school 
days. Absut 20% of the children enrolled 
were fed—-and there were still more than 
176,900 m24.-rnourished children who could 
not be cared for. 

During the last year, funds have been 
cut down so that fewer children have been 
cared The hurricane last winter 
made havoc with all the schools and 
lunch rooms in the devastated area, of 
course, and retarded the work; the island 
is impoverished and funds are harder to 
raise on the mainland today; altogether, 
the Puerto Rican people, and the agencies 
trying to help them, are facing a situation 


hope . to 


to 


for. 


far more desperate and more discouraging 
than any we are apt to see. 





New Opportunities 
in Home Economics 


(Continued from page 204) 


all through life, that we need much ex- 
perience and training. To know how to 
earn does not carry with it a knowledge 
of how to spend or how to save. Dur- 


ing the present period, more than ever be- 


1933 


JULY, 


Especially needed are such studies as re- 
late to the purchase and care of clothing 
and the planning of budgets. In school, 
helping needy students find materials for 
their sewing, by making garments in ex- 
change for materials given-—many mothers 
would be overjoyed to have garments 
made for their small children in this way. 
Is there some way of using old materials 
and making over garments for distribu- 
Or teachers giv- 
ing talks on budgeting and low cost one- 
dish Is there a way of using 
foods prepared at school in home eco- 


tion to needy families? 
meals ? 


nomics classes in the lunch room—thus re- 
ducing the expense to the school? 
dren often complain of eating the food 
they prepare when they are not hungry 


and when the class is at 11 o’clock it 
means their lunch following is not en- 
joyed. 

III. Intelligent Living. 


This is the real opportunity for home 
economics, for it (home economics) is the 


offer broad opportunities for interpreting 
rational home life. 
ity we meet children with varied stand- 
ards of living, those from foreign homes 


In our own commun- 


with no background whatever, those from 
average homes and a few from exception- 


fore, we need real knowledge of spending. | 


Chil- | 





| Beer 
CORN 
CHICKEN 
STRING BEANS 
and other foods that 


are hard to process 
. . .. all may now be canned easily and success- 


fully sthome by using §=CROWN 2 Piece 
MASON CAPS 


TRY IT. Write for free 
sample cap and new 
1933 Crown Home Can- 
ning Book containing 
new section on meat. 








CROWN CORK & SEAL Co. 
World’s Largest Makers of BALTIMORE, MD. 


Closures for Glass Containers 








Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


: NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
most closely related to home life, and can | 


al homes, so we must adjust the teaching | 


to the group. 

Under intelligent living we place appre- 
Recently we gave a tea 
An Italian 


ciation of beauty. 
in our new Saugatuck School. 
mother approached me and said “I’ve just 
been looking at that table—how lovely the 
flowers, the candles and the silver.” Then 
in a very shy manner she said, “I had 
never seen a tea table until last fall when 
and I 
Then 


the mothers gave our first tea, 
went home and fixed up my table. 
I discovered the paper had a picture of a 
table every Wednesday night and I can 
hardly wait till the paper comes.” 

If our children would bring this beauty 
into their homes the isn’t 
the effort worth while? This desire to 


create beauty and the power to appreciate 


from school 


beauty is just as important as good food. 

Children respond so readily to any sug- 
gestion. Let them plan and serve a tea or 
a simple meal and invite guests. 
your parents 
with an offer to serve tea. 


ise and teachers meetings 


hospitality they wil! enjoy and never for- 
get. 

Is there an opportunity for arousing an 
interest in home furnishings—some pro- 
ject a girl may work out at home such as 
painting an old chair or making simple in- 
expensive curtains for her room? Color 
plays a most important part; from early 
childhood we are attracted to it. 

All this will assist in fostering her ap- 
preciation of beauty and developing her 
imagination. 


Capital- | 


In this way | 
the girls can be given a demonstration in | 


ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 


Boston, Mass. 





World Famous Chefs 
Give Recipes 


This year’s edition of Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested”’ Recipe Books (packed inside every sack) 
contains many recipes from world famous chefs. 
You will find them interesting. 


Washburn Crosby Company 








Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 


drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for ali cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 


KN OX os He 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 




















dvanced course in 
TOWELS @e° 


@ @ @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 
finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 
facturers of Cannon towels and sheets... - 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 








SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 
Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


























SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 


34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend io it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 
subjects.’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 





Practical Home Economics 
Encwend please: Find oc evi occ cove for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... copies. 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 





FoR Your Use-Or For THE Use Or A FRIEND 


eee aa aaa ae ae 


468 Fourth Avenue 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 

“More Plays With a Purpose’”’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


New York City 


+ 


MAIN LIBRARY “ 
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PRACTICAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 








